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This is a Bi-Monthly Illustrated Magazine, Published in Chicago, Il.; and 
edited by Rev. 8S. D. Peet, assisted by gentlemen residing in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and various other places, ts object is 
mainly to furnish a medium of communication between Archeo- 
logists in different parts of the globe, but it is an inter- 

esting magazine for any one to read. - 
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in the Journa), each of which is represented by an associate editor, who is expected tofur- 
nish notes on his own specialty, as follows: CLAsstcaL ArcH MOLOeY, by Prof, A. C. MERRjAM, 
Columbia College, New York ; ‘Fhe Par-Hast,” by Prof. J. Avsry, Bowdoiu CoKege, Brans- 
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Washington, D. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


which may be regarded as a most interesting feature. This is sustained by gentlemen wim 
are engaged in original research in various _—_ of t lobe, and who furnish the results 
of their investigations for publication to us directly. We nently hear from the Mounds, 
and report all discoveries among them, but persons in Colorado, Arizona, California, 
Washington Territory, Nicaragua, New Mexico and Mexico, and many and more remote 
places send us letters which we are glad to receive and to publish. The progress of 
. Archzology is so rapid that the only way toconduct a journal is to keep up 4 correspondence 
with all parta, and so bring together the result for ccmparison. Wedo not propose to be 
narrowed down to any limited province or field, but, while particular in giving the details, 
shall take a broad and comprehensive view of the science, ting our readey to select 
the points from the general information, on which they may Id ap their own speciulties. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


we. shall hope to make useful. A department called “Reports”’ will review the Prgcesdings 
of Societies, and Book Reviews prover will be confined to the volumes sent >y P blishkérs 
for notice. We offer the journal to the public as one which has already been in the field for 
several years, and one which has gained a Peay for itself throughout the world, and 
think that the friends of Archwology will realize the importance of sustaining tH. 
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RUINS AT PALENQUE AND COPAN. 
WITH QUOTATIONS FROM CHARNAY’S ARTICLES* 


Palenque, at present an insignificant village, marks the site of 
very famous and extensive ruins. They are the ruins of one of 
America’s oldest cities, and in their pristine completeness were 
inhabited by a Maya people. They lie within the northern boun- 
dary of Chiapas and on the very confines of Tabasco in the south- 
ern limits of Mexico. The country about is elevated above the 
poisonous levels of Tobasco and offers to the eye a wonderful 
exuberance of vegetable |.fe which M. Morelet in his travels char- 
acterized as /e reve biblique de’l Eden. There, buried in the 
midst of a dense forest, covering am area larger than Ohio' or 
Pennsylvania, whose umbrageous solitudes are only broken by 
the screech of the monkey or illumined by the flash of the fire- 
beetle, rest the remains of one of the great Maya cities, Its very 
extent is hidden in the vast jungle that enshrouds it, and its 
mournful edifices are dilapidated by the rank growth of vegeta- 
tion that invades their sanctuaries, pushes aside their stones and 
crumbles their tablets and inscriptions. In 1750 the Spanish 
Government first became aware of the existence of these ruins 
and in 1787 Captain Antonio del Rio undertook their examina- 
tion, but not until 1822 did the world of letters profit by his ex- 
plorations. In 1805, 1806, 1807 Capt. Dupaix executed the second 
reconnaissance, but in a similar manner his observations failed to 
see the light until 1834-5. Individual enterprises succeeded these 
as Waldeck, Morelet, Charnay, Galindo—none, however, more 
memorable or successful than that of Stephens and Catherwood 





t “The whole State of Tobasco and part of Chiapas are covered with ruins,”—J, 
A, Review Feb, 1881. Part VI, page 187. 


“ The imagination fails to realize the vast amount of labor it would involve to ex- 
plore even a tithe of these ancient cities.’—V. A, Review, May, 1881. Part VII. 


* For notes on this article, see editorial, 
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in 1839-40. Fabulous stories of the size of this city have pre- 
vailed, as its covering over 20 square miles, but neither corrob- 
oration or, indeed denial, can be given so long as the present 
gigantic wilderness impenetrably conceals its past limits. This 
region, including portions of Tobasco, Chiapas, Yucatan and 
Honduras, is swept by one vast and thickly woven covering of 
primeval forests, and doubtless numerous cities are now crumb- 
ling into silent ruin unknown, unseen, beneath its yloomy and 
deadly shades. Palenque was unknown to Cortez, though he passed 
near them, because even then its glories had become forgotten 
ks by the natives 

3 The so-called 

palace (Fig. 1) 

is the principal 

structure and 

— here Stephens 

and Catherwood 

emained while 

tudying this ex- 

tinct city. Itisa 

: building of hewn 

stone placed up- 

on a high pyra- 

midal pedestal 

ae or terrace of 

Fig. 1.~PALACE OF PALENQUE. earth which was 

formerly faced with stone, now littering its mouldering stairs. 
The terrace is 40 feet high, 310 feet long and 260 feet wide. The 
palace looking toward the east is 222 feet long by 180 feet deep 
and is entered by 14 door-ways 9 feet wide, separated by piers 6 
and 7 feet wide. Within, are four courts embraced within ‘corri- 
dors and communicating with groups of rooms, while its whole 
intricate ground plan was probably enclosed in an outer corridor 
which surrounded the building. The piers are faced with painted 
stucco and elegant bas-reliefs ornament their sides. The height 
of the building is 25 feet and a projecting cornice of stone gives 
its top architectural dignity and beauty. Next within the outer 
corridor comes the inner corridor, running on all sides of the 
building and only interrupted in places by narrow long rooms or 
partitions. A long wall ten feet high divides them, and only 
one door connects the two, through apertures a foot wide of 





2“ The city extended from north to south about one mile and a quarter and 
about one mile and three-quarters from east to west.”—Part VIJ/ in N. A. Review 
Sor Fune, 1881, page 584. 

3 “TI still persist in the belief that this palace was inhabited by the priests who 
served the different temples round about, and that Palenque was a great religious 
centre like Rome, Jerusalem, Santiago, Cholula, etc.”—Part VZ/. 

4 “The more I see of this palace the more forcibly do its corridors remind me of 
the walks of a cloister.’—Part VJ, 
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forms like -||-, 7, affording communication between them. They 
were each 10 feet wide. The ceilings were trapezoidal in shape, 
and in place of arches the stones ascended in inverted stairs, 
spanned at their narrowest approach by a flat stone, the whole 
smoothed by a plane surface of stucco. On penetrating further, 
a large courtway 80 by 70 feet, is first entered, the sides of 
whose steps were carved into strange shapes exhibiting astonish- 
ing manipulatory skill and expressional power. This courtyard 
was overgrown and impeded with trees. The other courtyards 
are smaller but are all decorated with sculpts, stucco ornaments 
and hieroglyphics. SAtowerthreestories high, formsa prominent 
feature rising above the lower apartments but terminating abrupt- 
ly against a stone ceiling, and suggesting, from its utter vacuity 
of design no possible purpose in its now dismantled and 
imperfect state. This building (Fig. 2) is called the “ Palace®” 
by the natives but whether the name expresses its original 
purpose is not known. The figures from Catherwood’s drawings 
are instructive and striking. Central America, vol. I. p. 311. 


Fig. 2. —PALENQUE (Restored.) 


‘One represents a standard bearer, perhaps a royal attendant in 





t s Speaking of the ruins of Camalcalco, Charnay says: ‘“ Here we found no longer 
‘simple ruins, but veritable mountains of ruins. The first ruin that attracted 
my notice was a square tower surmounted by a gigantic tree like the famous tower of 
Palenque, To the north of this is a great edifice consisting of two parallel halls, 
Here again we are reminded of Palenque, but this building is much larger than any 
in that place, besides it has three square windows, whereas the buildings at Palenque 
have none,”—Part VI., N. A. R., page 187, 


6 The cut illustrates the palace restored. The restoration is, however, an imagin- 
ary one and may be very incorrect, for very little is really known of the shape of the 
=Superstructure or the finish of the building. —En. 
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the very attitude of respectful waiting on majesty, A mace, flag, 
baton or ceremonial staff is held in hand, his head is decorated 
with plumes of feathers, a necklace falls down over his breast, a 
cape barred with studs covers his shoulders and a bunch of or- 
naments is suspended from his breech clout of leopard skin. His 
head is flattened and forced into a conical protuberance, an alter- 
ation doubtless artificial, though somewhat heedlessly accredited 
as a cranial peculiarity of the primitive builders. Two squatting 
figures in an attitude expressive of submission and reverence or 
both and much less modestly clothed, are at his feet. Their 
head dresses of feathers and the man’s maxtli are visible. 

The maxtli was a customary article of dress varying among the 
different ranks only in its texture and decoration, and described 
as “a long strip of cotton cloth wcund several times around the 
loins and passing between the legs * * . * _ its ends were 
often allowed to hang, one in front and the other behind, being 
in such cases more or less embroidered or otherwise decorated, 
(B vol. II, p 72). The female shows the skirt worn by women 
which amongst the higher classes descended to the ankles, but 
was, with the plebeians only a winding sheet of cloth reaching tothe 
knees, the breast was sometimes covered with a sort of chemise, 
but more generally exposed and uncovered. Forming the cellar 
or basement of this building is a series of vaults or chambers. The 
front of the corridor is pierced by doors between which are piers 
ornamented with figures which supported a heavy, high and intri- 
cately sculptured frieze. Above this, the roof receded to the flat top, 
guarded by a balustrade. 

7Among other ruins of this city, Stephens has described four 
structures or houses all of which crown the summits of pyramids 
of earth and stone, all ornamented with stuccos, built of hewn 
stone and of the general plan of an inner apartment, distinguished 
by ornate and pictorial tablets and an outer corridor, which may 
or may not form a room on either side of the central chamber. 

Casa No.1 is 76 feet front, 25 feet deep, on a terrace with a 
slope of 110 feet. The bas-relief repeats the dress of the female 
figure in the palace and exemplifies the character of the decora- 
tion on the piers. This figure has been regarded by some ingen- 
ious speculators as the Goddess Astarte of the Phoenicians and has 
been adopted as an argument to prove the Tyrian origin of these 
works. Hieroglyphics in this building were on tablets 13 feet 
long and 8 feet high, affording 240 symbols or squares. 

Casa No. 2 is smaller but exceeds the former in interest from 
the wonderful and expressive tablet covering the back wall of its 





7.1 directed my steps toward the Témple of the Cross Number 1 (for there 
are two), but- my guide lost his way’ and. we came upon the ‘Temple of War, 
This temple lies south of the palace. The only means of reaching it is first by a steep 
ascent leading to a plateau on which are the ruins of two temples, then, after another 
very steep ascent you are at the Temple of War. Here we found three fine sculp- 
tured tablets of stone, They at one tisae formed the base of an altar,”"—Part V/, 
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single room as restored ‘by. Stephens. . (See. Fig. 4.) This 
building stands upon a double terrace, the first 69 feet in slope ris- 
ing to an esplanade 110 feet broad from which again another pyr- 


Perl 
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Fig, 4. -TEMPLE OF THE CROSS, 

amid ascends 134 {t. on the slope and this turn supports the sacred 
structure. The building is 50 ft. front, 31 ft.deep. | Stuccoed 
figures covered its front, and its piers are similarly decorated 
with hieroglyphics and figures intermingled. The interior after 
passing the outer corridor is composed of the inner hall surround- 
ing an inner room where a supposed altar stood surmounted 
by a ceremonial tablet, flanked by pannels of hieroglyphics. 
This room is 13 ft. wide, 7 ft. deep, with no admission of light 
save by the door. (See Fig. 5.) 

Above this main floor two more stories were entered, though 
without any visi- 
er ch ble access from 

below, the roof in- 
clining up to the 
narrow platform 
on which they 
< stood, which latter 
was only 2 ft. 10 
OUTER CORRIDOR in. wide. “The su- 
perstructure of the 
first story is 7 ft. 5 
Bes in. in height, that 

—_South of the second 8 ft. 

Fig. 5. PLAN OF THE ORATORIO OR TEMPLEOFTHE 5, in., the width of 
per the two being the 

same. The ascent from cne to the other is by square project- 
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ing stones and the covering of the upper story is of flat stones 
laid across and projecting over. The long sides of this: nar- 
row structure are of open stucco work formed into curious. 
and indescribable devices, human figures with legs and arms: 
spreading, and apertures between, and the whole was once loaded 
with rich and elegant ornaments in stucco relief. Its appearance 
at a distance must have been that of a high fanciful lattice.” * 

Near this structure upon an elevation which immediately ad- 
joins it is a third building, Casa No. 3, quite similar in general 
details but containing several remarkable tablets. 9%The first oc- 
cupies the central portion of the back wall of the interior chapel, 
oratory or sanctum, as in Casa No. 2, and is framed in hiero- 
glyphics. It represents the same pair as the previous tablet, ap- 
parently presenting offerings to the grotesque mask in the centre.’® 
(See Fig.6.) They may be engaged in consecrating newly made 
idols, or presenting diminutive images representing good crops. 
and plentiful rain-falls, which vicarious types were used in this 
way. On each side of the doorway a stone tablet formerly stood, 
bearing bass-reliefs of strikingly different expression.. On one a 
figure with lofty head-dress of leaves and feathers resembling 
the crouched creatures in the tablet of the mask, or so-called 
sun, less painfully disfigured and dressed in a leopard’s skin 
while opposite erect and martial is a warrior-like personage ca- 
parisoned in plumes and chains, tippets, belt,and buskins... The 
doorway of this holy place is surrounded with elaborate decora- 
tions most of which have fallen away. Casa No. 4 completes 
the list of ruins inspected by Stephens and is remarkable for the 
double tiger headed couch depicted in stucco, suggesting similar 
dicephalic ornamets found at Uxmal. This very striking frag- 
ment was in great measure effaced, but Waldeck's figure exhibits 
its elegant and impressive character. These comparatively 
unsightly remains form the vestiges of what was formerly a great 
and populous city. Doubtless they represent the “palaces 








8 « To-day as our men were opening the road to the south of the palace at a point 
some 500 feet distant from that edifice they came upon three buildings, two of which 
are of the same style as the temples, but without altars inside or sculptured tablets. 
The two larger buildings consist each of a large front chamber or hall, with two dark 
chambers in the rear, and, like all the temples, their columns were richly ornamented 
with bass-reliefs,’—art V//. 

9 “ I made a cast of one of the three large stone tablets in the Temple of Inscrip- 
tions. This tablet is 9.18 fect wide and 6.50 feet in height and contains 140 car- 
touches,” —art VJ. 

10The figure called a mask represents an image of the Sun, —Ep. 

11 “ Hitherto only profiles have been found at Palenque. My Indian laborers 
continued the work of clearing the palace and found in the principal court a front 
face, and in high relief and of natural size. I have furthermore photographed 
the lower half of the figure of a man to be seen in the frieze of the second building. 
The head is especially interesting because it differs essentially from the profile heads 
carved on tablets. The forehead is far less receding.”—/art V//. 

12 “ A party of laborers employed by the Mexican government are making open- 
ings in different directions and are finding new buildings from day to day, but these 
buildings are identical in type with those already known and described,’ —/d7d. 
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Fig. 6.—-TEMPLE OF 1HE SUN. 
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%temples, “great residences, &c. which were erected with a 
solidity and care corresponding to their preeminent uses. The 
streets lined with wooden structures which clustered about and 
comprised these, have all disappeared, their perishable material 
through long. centuries. succumbing to the violence of ‘storms 
and the rankness of decay. No more fitting words expressive 
of that spirit of contemplative speculation evoked in the pres- 
ence of these venerable fragments, can be used than those with 
which Stephens closes his description of these ruins. “ In the 
midst of desolation and ruin we looked back to the past, cleared 
away the gloomy forest and fancied every building perfect, with 
its terraces and pyramids, its sculptured and painted ornaments 
grand, lofty and imposing, and overlooking an immense inhab- 
ited plain; we called back into life the strange people who gazed 
at us in sadness from the walls, and pictured them in fanciful 
costumes and adorned with plumes of feathers, ascending the 
terraces of the palace and the steps leading to the temples ; and 
often we imagine a scene of unique and gorgeous beauty and 
magnificence, realizing the imaginings of the Oriental poets, the 
very spot which fancy would have selected for the Happy Valley 
of Rasselas.” South of Palenque and still within the province of 
Chiapas, near the modern village of Ococingo, a group of ruins 
is known though they have received but indifferent treatment’ at 
the hands of explorers, and their reports are unfortunately con- 
flicting. ‘*They appear to consist in a lofty central eminence, 
probably artificial, with five terraces, on which a steep pyramid 
stands, supporting a structure resembling the buildings at Pal- 
enque, and bearing over the doorway of its principal apartment 
an ornament surprisingly like the winged globes familiar in Egyp- 
tian architecture, ‘Other buildings are seen from this point 
and through the wilderness about, occur indications of an exten- 
sive series of aboriginal constructions, - A few singular sculptures 
from this locality have found their way to Vera Cruz and are 
there in the possession of private persons. 





13 “In another excursion through the woods to the north-east of the palace I every- 
where found ruins and remains of buildings all standing on pyramids, The number 
of these structures is enormous,’’— Zd7d, 


14 We have made excursions into the woods in every direction, discovering ruins 
everywhere, but these ruins are all of the same general class, temples and palaces, 
Nowhere have we found a structure which could pass for a dwelling,” —/did. 


15 “ Everything that I see here confirms me in the belief that Palenque was a holy 
place, a religious centre, a city of pilgrimage filled with temples and altars.” — /dd, 


16 Charnay takes the ground that the buildings at Palenque were palaces. He 
does not seem to recognize the communistic method of living, or mention the fact 
that these localities may have been the central! capitals of different tribes or clans, but 
carries his European ideas with him wherever he goes. He says “ in some localities 
there stood groups of buildings of considerable size and rather close to each other; 
in other quarters the buildings are far apart.” —Ep. 

































































Fig. 3 —THE TABLET OF THE CROSS. 
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THE CROSS AT PALENQUE. 


This tablet is of a very singular and ornate character. . It has 
attracted the closest,study of archzologists and the recent mon- 
ograph of Prof. Rau, published by the Smithsonian Institute, 
attests to the wide spread interest and learned discussions it has 
excited, It is commonly designated as the Group of the Cross 
from the prominence of that object upon it. It consists of three 
slabs, the left one of which is yet in place, the middle one was 
found by Stephens lying at some distance from the temple whence 
it had been removed, and the right one is preserved at the 
Smithsonian Institute. The relief sculptured upon it and flanked 
by rows of quadratic glyphs affords, both by reason of its ad- 
mirable execution and the obscure character of its symbolism, 
one of the most deeply interesting tokens we possess of aboriginal 
culture and civilization. 

The cross as its central object has excited a great deal of imagin- 
ative speculation and the zealous Catholic fathers have ascribed 
the introduction of this christian symbol amongst these people 
to St. Thomas, whose early disappearance from authentic fields 
of missionary labor was due to his pre-occupation with this in- 
teresting mission. . To correct the natural impression, that 
this sign is inseparably associated with christianity, it is only 
necessary to recall the prevalent use of this emblem amongst 
historic and pagan peoples. The Phoenicians used it; it was 
found by Mr. Layard, amongst other sacred forms, sculptured 
on the neck of a statue in Nineveh; in Egypt, as an emblem 
of life, it is frequently found in figures of deities; and it forms 
an almost invariable feature in representations of the Syrian 
Goddess Astarte. Spanish writers instance its frequent occur- 
rence in America as an object of religious import and superstitious 
veneration. In fact the cross is one of those ethnic symbols, 
whose wide dissemination is connected in a recondite associa- 
tion with the fructifying and regenerative forces of nature, in the 
religious conceptions of early races. Dr. Muller, as quoted, by 
Prof. Rau, says “ the cross is also met as a nature-symbol. among 
the ancient nations of our hemisphere, a fact which, in view of its 
simple shape, can hardly cause any surprise. _ All attempts thus 
far made to interpret it as a Nile-key, phallus, or sign of the sea- 
sons, unite in the conception of the fructiftying energy of nature. 
Hence it appears in connection with sun-gods and the Ephesian 
goddess, and it is also the fitting symbol of the rain-god of the 
tropical lands, whom, as stated by the natives, it represents. In 
China, too, the rain signifies conception, and the Greek myth of 
the golden rain which the cloud-gathering Jupiter showers upon 
Danae has the same significance. 

Whenever, therefore, mention is made of a veneration of the 
cross in Central America (and adjacent regions) it appears least 
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hazardous to connect its worship with the fertilizing rain-god. 
crossing the receiving maternal earth. The bird which appears 

associated with the cross on the Palenque bas-relief is a fitting at- 
tribute of the god of the rain and sky. To the bird and the rain 

belong the regions of the air. Somewhat at variance with this in- 
terpretation Dr. Brinton regards the cross as a symbol of the 
four winds and says “ it represents the god of rains and of health 

and this was everywhere its simple meaning. The Aztec god- 

dess of rains bore a cross in her hand, and at the feast celebrated 

to her honor in the early spring victims were nailed to one and 

shot with arrows. Quetzalcoatl, god of the winds, bore as his 

sign of office a mace like the cross of a bishop ; his robe was cov- 

ered with them strown like flowers, and its adoration was through- 
out connected with his worship. The arms of the cross were 
designed to point to the cardinal points and represent the four 

winds, the rain bringers. As the symbol of the fertilizing sum- 
mer showers, the lightning serpent was the god of fruitfulness. 
Born in the atmospheric waters it was an appropriate attribute 

of the ruler of the winds. Here also we see the solution of 
that monument which has so puzzled American antiquaries, the 

cross at Palenque.’? It is a tablet on the wall of an altar rep- 

resenting a cross surmounted by a bird and supported by the 

head of a serpent. The cross, | have previously shown was the 

symbol of the four winds and the bird and serpent are simply 

the rebus of the air-god, their ruler.” 

As can be readily seen the mask"® upon which the cross rests. 
would not appear ta be even a conventional representation of a 
serpent’s head, and so far as its significance is concerned would 
hardly support Dr. Brinton’s theory, in other respects ingenious 
and appropriate. 

The bird which surmounts the cross is the quetzal or toucan, 
that resplendant creature whose exquisite green tail-feathers 
were used in the brilliant feather mosaics and the georgeous 
head dresses of the Maya nobility. 

The ceremony celebrated at this cross has been regarded as. 
a baptism, and as a sacrifice, but the latter view seems in every 
way the most probable, It is certain that the Mayas practiced the 
loathsome custom of offering up their children, and as Prof. Rau 





17 The belief that the purpose of these edifices was a religious one gains confir- 
mation from the character of the bass-reliefs, These present always the self-same 
action, viz: A man standing, holding in his hand a sceptre from which is emitted a 
flame typifying speech—preaching. The kneeling personages accompanying this 
principal figure are neither slaves or conquered enemies, I have studied them 
closely and am convinced that they are worshipers,”’—/d7d, 


18 See the Temple of the Sun, Fig. .6 Here is the winged ornament but without. 
the globe, The figure on the tablet is undoubtedly an emblem of the sun. It 
has the same peculiarities that the face of the sun has in the so-called sacrificial 
stone in Mexico; the round face, open mouth and tongue protruding from the 
mouth; an emblem which is representative of the sun in the Fiji Islands as well as- 
in Central America.—Ep, 
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remarks, “the event of the baptism of a child certainly was not 
deemed among the Maya nations of sufficient importance to be per-. 
petuated in stone or stucco, while the sacrifice of a child by which, 
according to their conceptions, some great disaster had been 
averted, evidently constituted a more powerful motive for transmit-- 
ting the recollection of the occurrence to coming generations.” 

The priests on either side, if they be such, offer a striking 
contrast in their apparel, the larger one to the right, barely clad 
in a loin cloth and apron, the smaller one furbelowed with. 
wraps, scarfs, cloaks and weighted with an oppressive head-dress. 
The taller and presumably the superior prelate exhibits the cus- 
tomary arrangement of the hair shaved off from around the 
sides of the head and collected in a queue, or sometimes a long 
pigtail at the apex of the head, Innumerable cyphers, pendants. 
and inscrutable embellishments surround the cross. 

COPAN. 


Fig. 7. —-RUINS OF COPAN. 


In Honduras mounds, terraces, ruined temples, disintegrating 
scepultures and prostrate idols are found in numerous localities. 
They have been imperfectly described and the most important as 
the ruins of Tenampua on the cliff pictures at Aramacina give way 
in interest and extent to the famous remains found at Copan. The 
ruins known under that name are situated in the western ex- 
tremity of Honduras, within easy distance of the territory of 
Guatamala. They may be identical with that city whose re- 
calcitrant cacique or governor, Copan Calel, was subdued by 
the Spaniards, under Hernandez de Chaves, when in 1530 the 
former refused submission to the Spanish dominion. Copan 
Calel encountered the invaders with an army of 30,000 men and, 
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Fig. 8.—IDOL PILLAR AT COPAN—No. 1. 
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only after the most desperate and intermitted resistance retreated 
before the impenetrable phalanxes of the Spaniards. The 
ruins lie on the left bank of the river Copan and present fea- 
tures of strength and imposing solidity inconsistent with the 
trivial reference to its capture made by Spanish historians. 
The actual extent of the ruins it is impossible to determine, a 
tangled forest shrouds its outlines, and will forever conceal many 
of its rarest fragments. Trees, bushes and vines in knotted confu- 
sion are slowly pushing down its stone terraces and substantial 
walls, while storms are corroding into indistinguishable shadows 
the once bold.lineaments of its numerous statues. Terraces, 
pyramids, 120 ft. on their slope, quadrangles 250 ft. square to 
which stone steps lead by an easy descent, high walls of hewn 
stone recesses and enclosures are mentioned by Stephens in the 

particular area he examined. The whole is designated by him 

“The Temple,” and forms a complicated plan enclosing no. 
complete edifices but strown with sculptures of astonishing pow- 
er and expression, ornamenting the steps, scattered up and 
down the terraces, and interspersed with magnificent columns 
whose sides are fretted with luxuriant alto-reliefs encrusting a 
central figure, to which they bear some definite relation. These 
idols (see Figs. 8 and 9) were thirteen feet in height, four feet 
wide, and three feet. deep, many of them were painted and all 
profuse in extraordinary details, emblematic insignia, and sub- 
sidiary portraiture. Certainly no remains found in all that mar- 
velous district strikes the beholder with more amazement 
than these stupendous fragments of an art, which for its devel- 
opement of ideas, formation of its technique, and acquisition of 
skill demands a long and peculiar history, staggering the imag- 
ination with endless questionings. Altars occur in many spots, 

usually before the great statues, made of single blocks of stone, 

some almost buried beneath the surface, all badly weathered, in 
many instances their ornaments obliterated by moss.* On one 
of these sides are very elegantly inscribed rows of sitting 
figures while its table like top bears 36 compound hieroglyphics. 
similar to those seen at Palenque, the whole altar reposing on 
four stone globes. These statues, altars and sculptures, are 
made from a soft grit excavated from neighboring quarries and 
have been probably worked by flint implements, some of which 
form collections in possession of resident Spaniards. Heads. 
carved from stone noted by Stephens on the spot as “ death 
heads,” were seen throughout the ruins with striking frequency,. 
but resembling closely, as was suggested to Stephens on his 
return, a monkey’s skull. Such simian suggestions recall a. 
curious legend told in the Popol Vuh, an important Maya man- 
uscript, translated by Breboeuf viz: When man was first made 
it was from the earth, but this inert material refused leavening by 
any mental, moral or spiritual forces, and it was resolved. 
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Fig. 9.—IDOL PILLAR AT COPAN,—No. 2. 
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into nothing by the waters. A second attempt from wood 
proved more successful, but this insensible substance produced 
a torpid and insensate creature, that withered away, and 
a third effort, using the /st¢e tree, resulted in another stupid race 
who were destroyed, except a remnant which existed ever after 
-as a group of monkeys in the forests, the creation of the human 
race being finally consumated under circumstances of profound 
mystery, Naturally man was early impressed by the human 
habits of his strange prototype, and gazed with mingled feelings 
of amazement, awe, and curiosity, on these roving simulacra of 
himself, and, in a zone where they were abundant, incorporated 
their forms in the medley of his religious ideas. Hieroglyphics 
are found covering the sides of some columns in vertical series, 
and as with those at Palenque have so far resisted all attempts at 
translation. These enigmatical symbols doubtless would en- 
lighten us as to the nature of the sites these ruins now occupy, 
and possibly lift the veil from off their hidden origin, or at any 
rate tell us something of their worship and its rites. Fragments 
of sculpture, an immense head 6 ft. high, with numerous pieces 
half protruding from the soil cumbers the ground in places and 
offer a curious spectacle. “A pit 5 ft. square and 17 ft. deep 
cased with stone” is mentioned near the ruins of two circular 
towers. This vault was entered and its floors and recesses were 
found littered up with red earthenware dishes “full of human 
bones packed in lime,” sharp knives of chaya, and a death’s 
head carved from a green stone, exquisitely done. Above this a 
low passageway leads through the terrace to the river side upon 
which its outlet looks. Palacios a Spanish writer has described 
300 years ago superb ruins in this place, an eagle carved in stone 
bearing a shield covered with cyphers, six statues standing with- 
in a plaza circular in form paved with beautiful slabs, its centre 
.a stone basin and its sides formed of ascending steps. 

Huarras, another historian, indicates a similar amphitheatre 
‘as late as 1700 probably now buried in the heart of this great 
forest. Copan appears to be an older city than Palenque, and 
Stephens imagines its art less polished than the bas-reliefs of the 
latter. Such is Copan, a dead city, filled with statues and altars. 
A forgotten, unused sanctuary whose solitudes hear the current- 
like sweep of emigrating tides of monkeys through the forest 
boughs, where once the cries of victims, chants of priests, prayers 
of a great people and processions of devotees filled its limits 
with ceremonial pageantry. Ourigua,a group of ruins to the 
north-east of Copan, consists of pyramids, altars, carved obelisks 
and scattered fragments, 

L. P. GRATACAP. 
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SACRED DANCES OF THE PAWNEES, 


Although the Pawnees are adopting the ways of the white 
man more and more every day and the Government is steadily 
bringing them to the level of their white brother yet every 
effort to induce them to give up their barbarous dances has 
as yet been fruitless. The dances continue the same as in years 
gone by when they were kings of the forest: their own mas- 
ters, when none dictated tothem. To-day scarcely a night passes 
but the wierd sound of the tom-tom and dance song is heard at 
one or more of their villages and seldom ceases until the sun 
appears in the east. 

THE SCALP DANCE. 

The most wierd and important of these dances is the Scalp 
Dance which in these days seldom occurs, The last one among 
Pawnees to my knowledge was in the fall of 1879, At these 
dances no white man is allowed, but through “Knife Chief,” son 
of “Comanche Chief,” head chief of the Skee-dee, (upper people) 
band of the Pawnees, I was invited to attend. As I approached 
the lodge an hour before sunset, I saw dangling from a lodge pole 
which arose far above the lodge, the scalp around which the 
dance was to be held. The scalp was that of a woman. The 
hair was fully 18 inches long and of a red color. As I entered 
the lodge no one was within, except the dancers, IO or 12 in 
number, who sat in a semi-circle at the back of the lodge and 
opposite the entrance, and two attendants who busied themselves 
attending the wants of the dancers. All was quiet, not a word 
being spoken, until near the setting sun, when occasionally 
two or three beats of the drum were heard, as if testing its tone 
when of a sudden and in concert the most unearthly war whoop 
broke the quiet of the lodge. The drummers beat with all their 
power, and in came the spectators (mostly men) pell mell, yelling 
at the top of their voices. All seemed confusion, all were talking 
at once; but once in, all again became quiet as before. The 
dancers were naked except as they wore a G string and head 
dress of white, made from the cottonwood bud. They were 
painted most fancifully, many being covered all over with white 
or clay paint. Where only the face was ornamented the more 
rare colors were used, such as red, green, blue, yellow, but all 
were painted beyond recognition. Spotted Horse, (the head 
chief of the Kit-ka-hacks band) was the first to dance; he being 
the one who had cut the scalp from its owner. He came forth 
with dignified air, first described how he had killed the woman 
cut the scalp off before she was dead, even describing how she 
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had screamed and plead for mercy. By use of the tomahawk he 
held on that particular day he acted out as near as possible the 
dreadful tragedy in which he had played so important a part. 
Then came the dance. This was single. In it first the dancer's 
head and body are leaned forward, the head reaching very 
near the ground, next lifting the feet high in the air, he throws 
himself back into a sitting posture with such force as to seem to 
jar the very lodge. A knife was held in one hand, a medicine 
gourd in the other, the latter of which was shook accompany- 
ment to the music of the Indian drums. The dance was in ex- 
act unison with the music. At intervals he stopped and reviewed 
the story he had already related or some part of it, then 
again danced with more energy than before. Thus the dance 
was kept up for an hour when he was joined by the rest of the 
dancers. One by one they came forth and related some act of 
valor, after which the dance was again begun. This dance was 
kept up until midnight when the presents were given. Many of the 
spectators became so excited that they took from their own body 
their wearing apparel and threw it to the dancers. Then came 
the big smoke. The chief’s pipes were filled by the chief him- 
self with (Now-eo-cow) Indian tobacco which is kept in a buffalo 
head and thought to possess spiritual virtue, and sent by the 
attendant to one of the spectators who is known to have made 
some present. He smokes and passes it to such friend as he 
wishes. After all who have given presents are handed the pipe 
of sacred tobacco the dance is either ended or they begin anew 
and repeat exactly what I have related, dancing around the same 
scalp, but after that night that scalp is never danced around again. 
THE PONY DANCE. 

This is the only dance of the Pawnees in which all the war- 
riors and braves are allowed to participate, and it is at this 
dance that the young beginner usually makes his first attempt. 
Many spectators are always present, not a few being of the oppo- 
site sex, consequently it may be called the “gala dance.” In.or- 
der to give the reader a clear idea of this great dance, I will de- 
scribe the last one I saw which was in September, 1881. The 
Skeedee band gave the dance to the Kit-ka-hack band, (people 
at home.) The Skee-dees go to the Kit-ka-hacks (people at 
home) band taking with them their wigwams, dishes, cooking 
utensils, food, tobacco, pipes and in fact every thing that is re- 
quired to entertain their brother band for at least ten days. Their 
first work is the preparation of the dance grounds which is done 
by stretching all the wigwams in such a way as to form an im- 
mense tent, enclosing half an acre of ground without stop but 
arched in such a manner as to protect the spectators from the 
scorching rays of the noonday’s sun. This done, the dance 
begins. Ten or twelve of the most elegant dancers are chosen 
to open the dance. These dance until thoroughly fatigued, some- 
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times dancing five or six hours, then they retire and another lot 
takes the place. Thus the dance is kept going from daylight 
until 12 or 1 o'clock, then the dance ceases until morning, when 
it begins with renewed vigor, and thus for ten days all is glee 
and excitement. All feast, smoke, and enjoy themselves, at the 
expense of the Skee-dee band. The Skee-dee squaws being 
obliged to cook for all present, the number often reaching eight 
or ten hundred, but no murmur is heard. 

One day described, nine are described, but the tenth day is the 
all important one, for on this day is the presentation of ponies. 
At noon the young men begin to enter the dance, often seventy- 
five or a hundred young braves are seen on the arena at once 
painted and bedaubed in the most fantastic manner, each one 
frantic in the performance of his sacred dance. Their movements 
are in unison and to the measured time of a half a dozen Indian 
drums or tom-toms assisted by the wailing songs of two orthree 
very pretty Indian girls. Soon as seen the Kit-ka-hacks ap- 
proach the dancers and give them crooked sticks, often these 
sticks are presented by little children. At each donation the wild- 
est hilarity is manifested. This big dance is kept up until daylight 
next morning when the exchange of sticks for horses begins. 
Each stick when presented to the donor will demand in return 
the choice of his herd. The dancers all receive horses. The 
chiefs and medicine men often receive as high as a dozen 
or more. At the dance I have just described nearly 400 head 
of ponies were given to the Skee-dees by the Kit-ka-hacks. 


MEDICINE DANCE, 


This is probably the most frequent of the Indian dances. 
There are several kinds of these dances. At some they pretend 
to make medicine, ‘“Te-whar-uks-ty,” (wonderful medicine); at 
others they cure the sick. When the medicine, Te-whar-uks-ty, 
fails to cure the patient, the medicine men are sent for and they 
give their medicine dance over the death bed of the patient. I 
_ say death bed because the medicine men are never sent for until 

the patient is dying or supposed to be. When they arrive, usu- 
ally two, three or four of them, they set about their dance imme- 
diately by use of their medicine gourds and pouches, which are 
shook over their heads to the time of their dance and song, new 
life is supposed to enter the patient, the whole night or for 
six or eight hours. If no signs of new life are manifested at the 
end of the dance orders are at once given to the old squaws to 
smother the sick to death. There is a superstition among the 
Pawnees that one who dies a natural death never enters the 
hunting grounds in the hereafter. One who is smothered will, 
but he will never attain the honors of a chief or medicine man. 
One who is killed in war is sure to go to the hunting ground and 
may attain any degree of honor in the tribe. 
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THE WHITE HORSE DANCE. 

This dance is given in honor of a famous white horse once 
owned by the head chief of the Pawnees and killed in battle with 
the Sioux many years ago. They yet have the tail of the horse. 
In the dance this tail is fastened to the back of the leader of the 
dance and sticks out behind very gracefully. The dancer imi- 
tates the horse and is supposed to be the leader of a wild herd. 
The dancers behind him all have tails of horses which have been 
killed in battle affixed to them and are the wild herd. Tails of 
horses killed in battle are always saved and highly prized. But 
this white tail must always be used as leader in this dance of the 
White Horse. This dance, once very popular, now seldom oc- 
curs, but is still looked upon by the Indians themselves as one of 
their great dances. 

THE EAGLE DANCE. 

In this dance many eagle feathers, claws and beaks are dis- 
played. It is very similar to the dance of the White Horse, inas- 
much as the dancers are supposed to be inspired by the dead 
eagles whose feathers they wear and imitate the flight of the 
cagle. 

CIRCLE DANCE. 

This is the most common dance and is participated in many 
times by the young men only, although the chiefs and medicine 
men at times take part in it. 

WAR DANCE. 

The Pawnees have many war dances but are very similar in 
performance, so much so that a casual observer would notice no 
difference between them. The main difference, however, is in the 
songs they sing. During these dances the dancers themselves 
sing war songs, the subjects of which are always dead heroes. 
Some of these songs are very old, so old that none living now 
know anything of the subjects but by tradition. 

THE BUFFALO DANCE. 

This is a dance which is like the White Horse, but instead of 
imitating the horse, it illustrates the hunting and killing of the 
buffalo, (once the Indian’s storehouse). The dancers all have 
buffalo tails attached to them and it is not unfrequent to see the 
head and the robes of the buffalo in the dance. 

There are also many other dances of the Pawnees but of less 
importance. 

THE PIPE DANCE 
Might however be mentioned as one of their principal dances, 
for in this dance they smoke good will to the bad spirit, also in 
all the above dances they smoke their will to the good and bad 
spirit. Before lighting their pipes they throw a pinch of the to- 
bacco into the air, this with the first three puffs of smoke which 
are also blown high in the air goes to the good spirit. The ash- 
es they are very particular to throw to the fire and this is ill luck 
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or bad will to the bad spirit. The pipe (the Indian’s idol and 
shrine) is to the Pawnee what the bible is to the white man and 
goes hand in hand with all their principal dances, 
Gorpon W\s. LI iz, (Pawnee Bill,) 
Wellington, Sumner Co., Kansas, 
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ANCIENT WORKS IN IOWA. 


I give here a brief description of a very interesting ancient 
work in Iowa, examined by one of the assistants of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, last year, but of which no notice has hitherto 
appeared. It forms part of a group situated on the Little lowa 
river a short distance above New Albion. This work, the largest 
of the group, is an enclosure, shown in figure 1. It stands on 
the margin of the bluff overlooking the river, is circular in form, 
the curve being broken on the east side where it touches the 
brink of the bluff, and here made to conform to the line of the 
latter. The ends at the southeast, overlap each other for a short 
distance, leaving at this point an entrance way, the only one to 
the enclosure. A ditch 1uns around the circle on the inside 
from the entrance on the south to where the wall strikes the 
bluff on the north. The north and south diameter, measuring 
from outside to outside, is 277 feet, from east to west 235 feet, the 
entire circumference 807, the length of the portion along the bluff 
100 feet, and of the overlapping portion at the entrance 45 feet. 

The wall, with the exception of the portion along the bluff 
where but slight traces of it remain, is quite uniform in size, 
about four feet high and from 25 to 28 feet wide; the entrance is 16 
feet wide and the ditch from five to six wide and about three ceep. 

“As this ground,” remarks Col. Norris, who explored the 
works, “ including the circle, has been under cultivation for fif- 
teen years, it would be supposed the heighth of the wall is consid- 
erably lower than it orignally was, but I am inclined to believe 
such is not the fact. It is composed chiefly of yellowish brown 
clay obtained, in part at least, from the excavation and the ditch, 
but during occupancy the accumulation of bones of animals used 
as food, stone chips, river shells, broken pottery and dirt, and 
since abandonment, the accumulation of sand drifted from the 
crumbling sandstone butte oyerlooking it, have not only filled 
the ditch, but elevated the whole interior and the wall two feet 
or more. This accumulation of sand is so great and so uniform 
over the elevated plateau on which the works are situated that 
fifteen years cultivation has not reached the clay of the original 
surface, nor has it unearthed or penetrated to the bones, pottery 
fragments and other refuse matter covering the original surface 
in the enclosure,” 
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“ A trench was run through the wall on the northern side 
along the line a 6 fig. 1. Here I found first, a layer of sand 
about one foot thick; immediately below this a layer of refuse 
matter from one two feet thick and below this the clay embank- 
ment, two feet thick, resting on the original surface of the ground. 
A section of the ditch, embankment and excavation at this point 
is shown in figure 2. The dotted line a 4 indicates the natural 
surface; No. 1 the original clay layer of the wall or embank- 
ment; No. 2 the layer of refuse material which has completely 
filled the ditch, and No. 3 the top layer of sand. In No, 2 were 
found charcoal, ashes, fragments of pottery, fractured animal 
bones, &c. 

“ A broad belt of the inner area next the bluff was plowed and 
carefully examined. By using a very heavy plow, running as 
deeply as possible and repeating the operation several times, the 
refuse layer was reached and broken up. It was found to consist of 
the same kind of accumulations as No. 2 in fig. 2, except that 
there were more shells and also many burnt stoncs.” 

There are two other small enclosures and quite a number of 
small mounds in this group which were examined by Col. Nor- 
ris, but his description of these is omitted, as our object at pres- 
ent is to call attention to one significant fact revealed by the ex- 
ploration of the circular enclosure. 

“ Nearly all of the implements found,” (we quote again from 
his notes), “were of stone and very rude, being little more than 
stone flakes with one sharp edge, which appear to have been 
used as knives, scrapers and skinners.” 

“The immense number of charred bones, not only of fish, 
birds and the smaller quadrupeds such as the rabbit and fox, but 
also of the bear, wolf, elk and deer furnished proof that the occu- 
pants of this place lived chiefly by the chase and hence must 
have used the bow and arrow and spear. Yet strange to say 
during my examination, although careful search was made for 
them, less than a dozen arrow and spear-heads were found, and 
these so rude as scarcely to deserve the name.” 

This group of works, which is described by Col. Norris with 
sufficient accuracy and detail to enable us to understand clearly 
the positions, plans and construction of the different parts, is cer- 
tainly very interesting, and so far as I am aware presents some 
features which differ from any other found in this north-western 
section. The form of the enclosure reminds us at the first glance 
of the enclosing palisades around Indian towns figured by DeBry 
and some of the other early writers, and which Lafitan asserts was 
usual form. Here we have the circle, the overlapping of the 
ends and the single narrow entrance way. We have here also 
the clay with which it was the custom, at least in the southern 
section, to plaster the palisades. The indicaiions are therefore 
very strong that this enclosing wall was originally a palisade 
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plastered with clay, and if so that these works were built by 
Indians. ; 

Be this supposition correct or not, the evidence is conclusive 
that the area.on which the group is situated has been the abode, 
in the past, of two different tribes or peoples; the first the authors 
of the works, whose stay was probably not very protracted, and 
after them a second tribe differing in manners and customs from 
their predecessors, a people who did not rely upon enclosing 
walls for protection against their enemies. In no other way can 
we account for the fact that the refuse layer which covers the in- 
ner area also spreads in equal depth over the clay remains of the 
enclosing wall, as those who left this refuse layer could have 
made no possible use of the wallas a defensive work, for which 
the position chosen and other particulars show conclusively it 
was originally designed. 

The top layer of sand, which the winds and rains have worn 
from the “sandy butte” and spread over the refuse stratum, indi- 
cate a considerable lapse of time since the place was abandoned 
by its last occupants ; and the thickness of the refuse layer indi- 
cates a protracted occupancy by this second wave of population. 

Do we find in this another evidence such as the works of 
Aztatan, Wisconsin, assuredly furnish, of the attempt on the part 
of southern tribes to push colonies to this region for the purpose 
of settlement or to procure copper? That the wall at Aztatan 
was a plastered palisade I think is evident from the facts given by 
Dr. Lapham and others. We also have reason to believe that it 
was destroyed by fire, probably during an attack made by some 
successful assailants ; but the Iowa circle bears the indications of 
having been deliberately abandoned by its builders and first oc- 
cupants. There are some two or three limited groups in Brown 
and Pike counties, Illinois, which so evidently belong to the 
southern type and are so distinct from any northern type as to 
warrant the conclusion that here, for a time at least, dwelt colo- 
nies from the southern tribes, probably while the builders of the 
Cahokia group occupied that region, as from several indications 
they appear to have been allied to the mound-builders who oc- 
cupied this portion of the immediate Mississippi Valley. 

Cyrus THOMAS. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN SYMBOLISM. 


FIRST PAPER—ANIMAL FIGURES. 


The subject of Symbolism in art and architecture is always 
interesting, but as presented in America is especially suggestive. 
No other continent presents better opportunities for the study 
of the subject, for no where else are there so many or so inter- 
esting specimens, as here. It is well known that symbolism 
belongs to one particular stage of social development, the one 
which in most countries precedes the historic period but it is 
here preserved without being obscured by historic growths. 

There are many advantages for the pursuit of the study fur- 
nished by the prehistoric tokens, and yet, if the subject is to be 
understood, every favorable circumstance must be seized upon 
or the opportunity will soon be lost. If obscurity once settles 
down it will do so permanently, and symbolism in America 
will then take its place among the lost arts. This country 
when discovered, was in just that stage in which symbolism had 
full scope. Many of the factors have since been lost and yet 
enough has been preserved to make the continent an interest- 
ing field. We propose to search out the tokens which are pre- 
sented by prehistoric America with the view of ascertaining 
what symbolism is contained in them. , 

These tokens are scattered far and wide, and have not been 
studied with a view of comparing them, but it requires only a 
passing glance at the forms to convince us that the continent is 
very rich in symbolic relics and figures. There may indeed be 
much mystery surrounding these symbols, and the signs may 
be very poorly understood, even at the best, yet if there is any 
place where the problems are to be solved, we believe it will be 
among the remarkable works which are here found. We do not 
say that symbolism was here autochthonous, or that it does not 
present signs of an intruded cultus, yet the line of development 
has been so isolated, that for all practical purposes it is the 
same as if it had originated and grown exclusively on this con- 
tinent. We may see here the early and the later stages, both 
marked with great distinctness, and may in the different sections 
of the country, trace out the peculiarities which characterize 
each successive stage, and possibly may ascertain the causes’ 
which produced them. 

The study of American Archeology may not seem particular- 
ly important, and yet it is possible that here, in this very depart- 
ment we may find the explanation of many mysteries which 
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have arisen in connection with the religious symbols of the east, 
but which have hitherto baffled investigation, 1. Here we find the 
first stages of the art and by ascertaining from what sources they 
arose, we may ascertain what causes were set at work, and what 
laws ruled the development throughout. We believe that the 
symbols here originated from the various systems of aboriginal 
religion and that they, in their different stages, can be con- 
nected with the various superstitions which appeared on this con- 
tinent. 2. The correlation between the traditions and myths which 
are common in America and the symbols which are being dis- 
covered, forms a clew to the native faiths which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. The study of the myths helps us to under- 
stand the symbols, and the study of the symbols helps to under- 
stand the myths. Symbolism in every country needs to be 
studied in connection with the various religious systems which 
prevailed, but the opportunity of studying the myths in ex- 
planation of the symbols is only to be enjoyed on this continent. 
This makes the subject here very suggestive. 3. A view of the 
architecture and art of America reveals the fact that a vast 
amount of symbolism is embodied in them, and it seems proba- 
ble that this symbolism was the product of superstitions and 
of mythologic conceptions so that we have the same 
phenomena here which is found in the East, art and architecture 
and mythology and native customs being closely associated. The 
very specimens of the symbolism which have been found, con- 
vince us that the religious purpose controlled the method of 
erecting architectural structures and of fabricating relics of art 
and architecture and that in this light the ornamentation must be 
interpreted. If classic art is to be interpreted by classic mythol- 
ogy, then American art and architecture must be interpreted 
also in the light of native American mythology, the religious 
sentiment being at the basis of both. 

4. The interpretation of the symbols may be learned from the liv- 
ing witnesses, or from those who are survivors of the races who 
originated them. There is a peculiar combination of religious 
ideas and of artistic culture in the tokens which are presented by 
prehistoric America. The religious sentiment here expressed 
itself in the allegorical torm, and the art and architecture of the 
country perpetuated the allegory. 

5. In most countries the early symbols are lost, or if they exist at 
all are to be traced out from among indistinct tokens as the later 
growth has obscured them. Here, however, they stand out in 
bold relief, social development having embodied itself in the vari- 
ous forms of art and architecture, which are still preserved. 

6. In the eastern continent the symbolic art overlapped the his- 
toric period but its earlier stages belonged to the prehistoric. 
It is on this account presented in a fragmentary way. The vari- 
ous stages are discoverable but they are obscure. In Greece and 
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Troy, the first stage recognized is that presented by the relics 
of pottery and spindle whorls found at Hissarlik. The last stages 
are those presented by the pillar and lions over the lion gate at 
Mycenz. In Assyria and Babylon the earliest form of symbol- 
ism was contained in the terraced Pyramids of the first monarchy 
and the cylinder found in the ancient tower of Mugheir. The 
last stages are discovered in the human headed animal statues 
which line the palaces of the Kouyunjik and Nineveh during the 
third monarchy. In Egypt it began with the sun symbol, con- 
tained in the pyramids and ended with the dog-headed human 
images found in the temples at Karnak and Thebes. In all of 
these countries we find it beginning at a low stage and ending at 
a high stage of art. The bass-relief sculpture, and the figures in 
the mound are the last form in which it appeared. 

There were several lines of symbolic development, each line 
being distinguished by a peculiar style of expression but the 
stages of growth being correlated to the different materials. 
1, We trace symbolism in the architecture of the east, for the 
shape of the pyramids and the temples and even the palaces 
were often symbolic of the religious worship which prevailed. 
2. The specimens of art which have been preserved whether 
moulded or carved or sculptured were also full of a symbolism 
which was at the time expressive of a hidden meaning in them. 
3. The inscriptions which have preserved, the earliest speci- 
mens of writing out of which phonetic characters have grown, 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and the cuneiforn characters of 
Assyria, all owe their origin to a symbolic art which has disap- 
peared but which has left the marks of its impress too unmistak- 
ably to be denied. 

4. The various coins and other relics of a primitive culture also 
contain symbols which were well known and which were very 
significant to those who understood them. These coins we in 
our day seek for, for we trace out in the symbols inscribed upon 
them, many facts of history which are no where else recorded. 

These four lines of symbolic development may be recognized in 
the east, each great nation having left tokens which were signifi- 
cant upon which they impressed their own ethnic peculiarities 
and recorded their history. Symbolism seems to have been a 
universal language, an alphabet which all could read and in which 
many histories were hidden. The early stages are lost, yet 
enough has been preserved to show that the art had a very great 
effect upon the public mind. Doubtless if we could find the ear- 
lier forms, we should discover from what sources they arose, 
and could see how the alphabets, the hieroglyphics, the 
sculptured ornaments, the architectural styles or orders and the 
legends were drawn out from this mysterious and powerful sym-. 
bolism. Unfortunately the earlier stages were committed to perish- 
able material. 
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In America we have all stages preserved to us and if we proper- 
ly study them we may restore that which the other continent 
has lost. If we cannot restore the same forms we can at least 
show the counterparts. 

1. Here we find the art of builing in its most primitive form; 
here are the primordial stages of architecture; here the very be- 
ginnings of art; and mingled with all, is a native symbolism which 
is very marked. We may compare the later stages of art and 
architecture with the same stages in Egypt and Assyria, but here 
we may go back farther and learn the significance of the symbol- 
ism contained in them. The carved images of Assyria and the 
carved images of Yucatan, the sculptured palaces of Nineveh 
and the sculptured facades of Palenque,the ornamented columns 
of Karnak and the ornamented pillars of Uxmal, have many points 
of resemblance, but they teem with a symbolism which has not been 
investigated. There is, to be sure, a great difference in the dates. 
The cylinders found in the pyramid of Mugheir are supposed to 
belong to a period as early as 2200 B.C., while the symbolic relics. 
of America must be assigned a date at best as late as 600 A. D., 
and possibly as late as 1200 or 1400 A.D. The engravings on 
these cylinders show a high stage of art and yet they are sym- 
bolic. The spindle whorls found at Hissarlik are more primitive, 
but these. present symbolism at a somewhat advanced grade. 

2. Here we have sculpture or carving, which presents all stages. 
of symbolic and artistic growth. The sculptured tablets at Pa- 
lenque and the remarkable symbolic sculptures of Cosumalhuapa 
are the highest or best specimens but the rude pieces of pot- 
tery and carved stone relics found in the mounds the lowest. 

3. The statuary of America has this advantage, that while it was. 
arrested at an imperfect stage of development, it presents the 
primitive forms in which religious ideas found their embodiment 
and though it is regarded as inartistic yet it contains the most 
instructive specimens of religious art and contains within its 
diversified forms the most thoroughly developed symbolism ex- 
tant. Not only this, but the native statuary is preceded by rude 
forms which show how the system of idolatry originated and 
what ideas embodied themselves in the idols. We thus find in 
the idols of the mound-builders and in the idols of the Toltecs 
the two extremes of statuary, but in both we discover that the 
religious sentiment was the ruling force, the hand of the sculp- 
tor having been always guided by his conception of divinity. 

4. Inscribed figures and hieroglyphics in bass-relief are found in 
America as they are in Egypt. The inscriptions upon the stone 
pillars of Mexico are evidently expressive of the religious senti- 
ments which prevailed there. These are among the highest or 
best specimens of American sculpture. Below these are the dif- 
ferent grades. The inscribed rocks of New Mexico and of Colo- 
rado are one stage lower, the inscribed tablets of the mound 
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builders one stage lower than these, and the picture writing of 
the wild Indians a stage lower than these, Possibly the carved 
bone implements from the caves of Europe are a grade lower 
than the pictographs of America. Do these inscribed figures 
and hieroglyphics contain any symbolism? We propose to con- 
sider this question in connection with others, and shall search out 
the different grades and styles of the symbolic art as they are 
presented in America. 

The study of the animal figures in conjunction with the sym- 
bolism contained in the relics and various specimens of art and 
architecture, is the one to which we call especial attention. 
We here give the comparison in a broad and comprehensive 
manner and shall give the details in full in the future part of 
this essay. We place the animal figures at the very beginning 
of all symbolic art, and maintain that symbolism found in the 
architecture, art and the pictographs were first embodied in 
these animal shapes. 

If there was any earlier stage of symbolism than that found 
here it has disappeared. The animal figures which were painted 
upon the sides of the houses of the Iroquois may be considered as. 
primitive specimens of symbols, as are the pictographs which are 
found among Western Indians. If we compare these rude fig- 
ures to the carved images which are contained in pipes and 
specimens of carved stone, or if we compare them to the massive 
effigies which have been formed out of carth, we should say 
that they were the most primitive class of symbols. These 
were evidently symbolic, for the figures of the animals among 
the Iroquois are known to be clan or tribal signs and the pec- 
tographs are also known to have been symbolic. We believe 
that the effigies were all of them symbolic, for many of them 
were used as mechanical contrivances but were fetichistic in 
their character, symbolic form and mechanical structure, serving 
the double purpose of convenience and fetichistic protection,. 
The religious sentiment was doubtless the motive which led to. 
the erection of these remarkable mounds, but this same motive 
led also to the engraving or carving of similar figures upon pipes,. 
to the moulding of them into pottery, and inscribing them upon 
tablets. The same motive led to the erection of carved pillars 
in front of the houses of the inhabitants of the north-west coast, 
and to the erection of the sculptured stone pillars at the basis of 
the pyramids of Central America: It is very singular that these 
animal forms are found so extensively in all parts of the conti- 
nent and that they form so prominent feature in the primitive art 
of America. We judge from this circumstance that they all had 
their origin from one common source, namely, the primitive ani- 
mal worship which prevailed upon the continent but which ap- 
peared most forcibly among the emblematic mound builders. 

This animal worship may not be recognized in all symbols,,. 
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for there are many kinds of worship. Sun worship and even 
idolatry or human personification may be recognized in some of 
them, yet the earliest or most primitive forms are those which 
present animal figures. We judge that this worship was really 
the first source of the whole system. This idea we shall endeav- 
or to illustrate, as one of the chief points which arise in connec- 
tion with the study of the subject. The comparison of the em- 
blematic mounds with the carved relics and inscribed figures 
would suggest this, but the study of the figures themselves ena- 
ble us to carry out the point to a much greater extent. 

Turning to these animal figures we shall illustrate from them 
the different stages of symbolic growth. There were many dif- 
ferent lines by which symbolism has been perpetuated. 1. The 
inscribed figures. 2. The line of pictographs. 3. In the line 
of sign language. 4. The carved relics. 5, By architectural 
structures. 6. By hieroglyphics. 

I. We call attention first to the inscribed figures. We shall 
show how a latent symbolism may have been contained in the 
rude ornaments but which has come out by degrees, The prog- 
ress of the art of inscribing figures has been illustrated by Dr. 
Rau in connection with the description of the relics which were 
seen at the Centennial Exhibition. See Fig. 1. The shell 
ornaments which are now in the cabinet of the Smithsonian 
Institute, have been described by him and their artistic and sym- 
bolic character pointed out. Some of these were mere perfo- 
rated shells which were worn as rude ornaments, but others are 
quite elaborate and suggest latent symbolism in the figures in- 
scribed upon them. They were gathered from many different 
localities ; the shell heaps of Florida (257) ; the mounds of Ten- 
nessee, (258); the shell heaps in California, (260). Some of them 
are beads taken from Dos Puebloes Santa Barbara, California, 
(262, 263, 264 and 265); from Georgia, (266); one pin shaped 
relic from Florida, (268); Wampum beads, (269) from Upper: 
Missouri; disks perforated with holes, from Santa Cruz Island ;. 
pendants from New York, (274 and 275); Crescent shaped pieces 
(276), symbolic irregular forms from California, (277, 278 and: 
279); and last the inscribed serpent (272). from Tennessee. 
These different specimens show how ornamentation grew into 
symbolism, the gorgets which were worn as ornaments ulti- 
mately being charms and totem symbols which. were express- 
ive of the religious sentiment of the person wearing them. 

We call attention to one figure which is here formed upon the 
inscribed shell. It will be noticed that the figure of a serpent or 
rattle snake with mouth open, body coiled up, is the one which 
here presents itself. This isa very common figure in the so- 
called shell gorgets and especially on those found in Tennessee. 
It would seem that in this region and in Ohio, serpent worship. 
had become very extensive. At least the form of the serpent, 
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was as much set by as if it was a ruling symbol and gives the im- 
pression that this peculiar form of superstition had gained lodge- 
ment in these localities, It would seem that serpent worship 
had great effect upon the art and architecture of America for the 
form of the serpent appears everywhere. The serpent was not, 
however, the only animal which was embodied in the symbols 
of this region, for there are many other figures on the inscribed 
shells and tablets. Among these we may mention the duck and 
wild goose and other feathered creatures. 

We call attention to the so-called “ Berlin Tablet,” (see Figs. 
2and 3.) This was evidently symbolic. The shape of the tablet 
presents the same contour which many of the ceremonial axes 
do, The same shape is sometimes seen in the earth works them- 
selves. The tablet is inscribed with a certain mystical figure 
which resembles in its outline a feathered creature, either duck, 
loon or goose. The tail is spread out, head thrown back, breast 
thrown out, legs drawn up in front, wings drooping behind, but 
all traced by a single unbroken line which follows the contour of 
the tablet itself. The only separate figures upon the tablet are 
an oblong oar in the centre, a drawing which resembles a 
duck or goose in the tail and three dotted circles which resemble 
the sun. 

This tablet we believe is genuine. *It was taken from a mound 
near Berlin, Jackson county, Ohio. The material is fine grain 
sand stone. It was found by Dr. J. E. Sylvester below charcoal 
and ashes and mucky dirt and burnt sand rock, about five feet 
below the surface of the ground. It was standing on edge unat- 
tended by other relics except pieces of graphite and two arrow 
heads. 

The Gest Stone or “ Cincinnati Tablet,” is another prehistoic 
relic which shows that symbolism was common among the 
mound-builders. This is supposed to contain a picture of the 
human form but the figure is a complicated one and is not easily 
recognized. t 

The Gest Stone has the same characteristics which the Berlin 
tablet has. Its contour is expressive of a familiar symbolic 
shape and is bordered by parallel lines. It contains various 
marks as if it might have been used either for a tally stone or 
tablet or as a sort of calendar to keep the record of feasts. It 
was taken from a mound in Cincinnati in1841 and is undoubt- 
edly genuine. The tablets found near Wilmington resemble 
these in some particulars but this has been doubted and so 
we leave it out of the account. The inscribed figure is 





*It was described by Dr, Sylvester in the Antiquarian for July, 1878. 

+ See American Antiquarian Vol, 1, No, 2, and North Americans of Antiquity, 
pp 46, also pamphlet by Rob’t Clark, The inscribed shells have many figures re- 
sembling this and together with the tablet show that symbolism was quite extensive 
among the mound-builders, 
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folded together and presents many complicated lines and yet 
contains within the folds a hidden likeness this time to a human 
face and form, rather than to any animal shape. It resembles 
certain inscribed shells in that the human figure is represented 
with limbs and arms so drawn up as to be scarcely recognizable 
and yet when the human figure is once seen it can scarcely be 
lost sight of again, thus making the tablets to resemble the 
puzzle pictures which have become common in modern days. 

The Berlin Tablet is very interesting, as it shows that animal 
figures were sometimes used in a symbolic manner, and that a 
hidden significance was attached to them. We do not pretend 
to interpret the tablet or to explain its object. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been placed in the mound as a sacred memento and 
possibly may have been used as the shell gorgets were, as a 
personal charm or fetich. It may have been an object which was 
regarded as sacred, and which symbolized the clan totem of the 
person who was buried, or it may have been a symbol of the 
Dream God or personal divinity of the individual, or it may have 
been the official badge of some medicine man, or the plate on 
which the tribal record was perpetuated. We know that such 
figures were common and that they were frequently painted or 
carved upon the grave posts of Indians to indicate the clan con- 
nection and the personal name of the individual. Sometimes 
there were two or three :nimals inscribed upon a grave post and 
with them, certain arbitrary marks. In these cases one animal 
figure would represent the tribal name, the other the personal 
name and the arbitrary marks would represent the history of the 
individual. 

II. In the line of inscriptions and pictographs, we also see that 
animal figures were used inasymbolic manner, There are many 
specimens of pictographs among the prehistoric races of Ameri- 
ca. We have referred to these in another treatise*. Some of 
these pictographs were the work of the modern Indians, and have 
been explained by them. Others, however, are more ancient and 
are without explanation. One peculiarity of most pictographs is 
this, that they contain certain conventional signs, which were 
used as symbols, to express thought in a secondary. manner. 
The primary method of picture writing, is to make the picture 
itself express the thought, but the secondary is to make the 
symbol express it. These two methods are nearly always com- 
bined in pictographs, for we seldom find a picture except, certain 
signs accompany the figure. Schoolcraft has described the pic- 
tographs of the Indians. These pictographs are used fora great 
variety of purposes. One use was to make a record of the 
treaties which the tribes had made. In these treaty records, 
the picture of certain animals is given. The animals signify the 





*See papers on Picture Writing. 
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tribal names or totems, but a line is drawn from the eye or the 
heart of each one of the animals to the eye of the others, thus 
signifying that the head and hearts of the tribes were united. 
This was the primitive method of expressing thought by a sym- 
bol, the line itself being the symbol. 

There were many other signs which were more arbitrary and 
more difficult to understand than this, but it shows the method 
of using symbols. The question here arises whether this kind 
of picture writing was common among the ancient mound- 
builders. There are a few tablets and relics which have been 
exhumed from the mounds which would indicate that some 
such method of picture writing was common, but as a general 
thing symbolism among the mound-builders was more advanced 
than among the modern Indians. The Davenport tablet is a 
good specimen of picture writing, it resembles a pictograph, but 
contains no symbols. An interpretation of these tablets has 
been given by Mr. Horatio N, Rust. His interpretation is, that 
both were descriptive of a hunting expedition. The picture of 
the mound represents not a sacrificial scene but an earth 
lodge, in which a dance was being held.* The “ prostrate 
forms” represented those persons who were overcome by the 
efforts and excitement of the dance. The “curling smoke” 
arose from a fire in the lodge, indicating that the dance was held in 
cold weather. The “ moon and stars” indicated that the dance 
was held in the night. The “ upright marks” around the lodge, 
represent a fence of sticks set'in the ground. The “ irregular 
markings ” (phonetic characters) which some persons have tried 
to interpret as evidence of a written language, were simply or- 
namental markings, conveying no intelligence. This interpret- 
tion was secured by Mr. Rust from certain old men of the 
Dakota tribe. His opinion is that the tablet is not very ancient, 
but was the work of the Indians who built mounds in quite 
recent times, We call attention to the tablets because there are 
many animal figures upon them. The query is whether they 
are mere pictographs or whether they have a symbolic signifi- 
cance. 

If the tablets are genuine, they belong to a low stage of social 
cultus, and would more properly be classed with the relics of 
the modern Indians than the works of the older mound-builders. 

A better specimen of symbolism as connected with picture 
writing is found among the inscribed rocks of Colorado and New 
Mexico. We givea cut of one group of pictographs. (See Fig. 5). 
It is taken from the report of Mr. W. H. Holmes and represents 
the picture writing which was practiced by the cliff dwell- 
ers, Inthis group of pictographs there were several figures 
which were intended to represent human forms. (1, 2 and 3). 
These were inscribed on the rocks. Others representing human 


*See proceedings of the Am. Association at Montreal, Aug, 1882, page 584. 
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forms (4, 5 and 6), were painted in red and white clay. Oth- 
ers (7) represent animals, such as the lizard or alligator. Others 
however, were symbols, (10),and may represent pipes or tribal em- 
blems. They resemble the pattern on pottery ofthis region. Others 
(11) are modern, are supposed to have been made by the Navajo 
Indians. A description has been given by Mr. E. A. Barber* 
and by Mr. Holmes. Mr. Holmes says that in the figures given 
in the ancient work there is no animal resembling a horse and we 
can hardly suppose that artists who would so cleverly delineate 
birds and deer and men, would fail in an attempt to represent an 
animal of so marked a character. 

These pictographs are valuable to the archzologist as they 
exhibit the grade of civilization reached by the tribes which 
inhabit the cliff dwellings. They are found in the Canon of the 
Mancos, on the bluffs of the San Juan, and are associated with 
the cliff dwellings. There is no doubt that some of them .are 
ancient and it is noticeable that these contain symbols, while the 
modern contain only pictographs. 

Another specimen of picture writing in which animal figures 
are conspicuous and in which symbolism is apparent is found in 
Fig, 12 of the same report.t The interpretation of this Mr, 
Holmes says: “ The most striking group observed is given in 
Fig. 1, plate XII. It consists of a great procession of men, 
birds, beasts and fanciful figures. The whole picture as placed 
upon the rocks, is highly spirited, and the idea of a general 
movement to the right skillfully portrayed. A pair of winged (hu- 
man figures) hover above, as if to watch or direct its move- 
ments. Behind these are a number of odd figures followed by 
an animal resembling a (reindeer) which seems to be drawing a 
notched sledge, containing two figures of men. The figures 
in the main body of the processicn appear to be tied to- 
gether ina continous line. Many of the smaller figures above 
and below are certainly intended to represent dogs, while a num- 
ber of men here and there as if to keep the procession in order. 
The symbols of this picture are found in the pipes and not in 
the animals, though the line which connects the animal 
figures may be regarded as symbolic. The object of the picture 
may be to represent a treaty,or the allegiance which certain 
tribes were ready to make with the tribe whose symbol is seen in 
the council house or place where the pipes were stored. In that 
case the animal figures would represent the totems of the clans 

or tribes making the treaty. 

‘III. The sign language should here be mentioned. There 
are many specimens of sign language extant. In these speci- 
mens animal figures are very common. One good specimen 


~ *Hayden’s report for 1876, plate 11, page 20. Ee ie 
+See also Am, Antiq. Vol, V, No, 3, and the papers on Picture writing, reprinted 
from the same, 
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of sign language* has been given already upon the article on 
picture writing. a 

The “ picture caves” at West Salem also contain good speci- 
mens of this same sign language. lfere the animals are repre- 
sented with the line projecting from the mouth as if it indicated 
speecht These inscribed figures. were evidently the work of 
modern Indians. The question arises whether there’ was any 
such practice among the ancient mound-builders. We do not 
say that sign language was not known to the mound builders, 
but in specimens which have been discovered, so far as we know, 
the symbol of speech is a very simple affair. This symbol is 
frequently seen on the sculptured tablets of Mexico and Central 
America, and it is singular it should not have been employed by 
the mound-builders. 

IV. Carved Relics. The prevalence of animal figures in the 
carved relics has often been noticed. These are found especially 
in the pipes, but they are also exhibited by the specimens of pot- 
tery and by other relics found in the mounds. We shall not 
dwell upon these but shall turn to the carved and moulded ani- 
mal figures which are common among the Puebloes. These illus- 
trate the point. It may be disputed whether the mound-build- 
ers’ relics were symbolic or not but these Pueblo relics certainly 
were. Our authority on this point is Mr. F. W. Cushing. He 
has entered into the study of the subject and has learned’ the 
significance of many of the carved objects. We give here a cut 
which was used by Mr. Cushing in his report.{ (See Fig. 6.) — 

“ Another highly prized class of fetiches are those which. are 
elaborately carved. They show evidence in their polish and dark 
patina of great antiquity. They are such as have been found by 
the Zunis about Pueblo, formerly inhabited by their ancestors, or 
are tribal possessions which have been handed down from gener- 
ation to generation until their makers have been forgotten.” The 
use of these fetiches is chiefly connected with the chase, though 
they are sometimes supposed to possess the guardianship of the 
six regions, a sort of geographic mastership, but the medicine 
powers are supposed to emanate fromthem. The “prey-gods,” 
through their relationship to the chief divinityship, po-shai-an- 
k’ia, ‘as Makers of the Paths of Life,” are given high rank among 
the Gods. There are six species of prey animals, and each spe- 
cies is again divided into six varieties, the color dete1mining the 
location or region to which it belongs. The animals represented 
are as follows: The “ Mountain Lion,” which is the hunter god 
of the North; the Coyote, the hunter god of the West; the Wild 
Cat, the hunter god of the South; the Wolf, the hunter god of 
- the ee s Sign Language Ethnological Bureau Report, also Am. Antiq: Vol. 

oO, 
+See Am. Antiq. Vol. VII, No, 2. 
tSee second annual report of the Ethnological Bureau. 
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ihe East; the Eagle, the hunter god of the Upper Regions, 
and the mole, the hunter ged of the Lower Regions. 
The fetiches of the wild cat are represented on the plate, 
Fig.6. They are characterized by short horizontal tails. Fig. 
I represents the fetich of “the yellow wild cat” of the 
North. It is of yellow lime-stone, stained with blood. It 
contains an arrow point of chalcedony bound with blood stained 
cordage and a necklace of white shell beads. Figure 2 represents 
“the blue wild cat” of the West. It is formed of Basaltic clay 
of a grayish blue color and is furnished with an arrow point of 
jasper. Figure 4 represents “the red wild cat” of the South. It 
was formed from gypsum, but changed red by the application of 
paint. It is supplied with the usual necklace and arrow point. 
Figure 6 represents “the white wild cat” of the East. These are 
of compact white lime-stone carefully polished. Figure 7 rep- 
resents “the many colored wild cat” of the Upper Region. It is 
made of Basaltic clay, stained black with pitch and pigment and 
furnished with a flake of flint and a small fragment of stone 
attached to the back, with a binding of sinew. Figure 8 repre- 
sents “the black wild cat” of the Lower Region. It is little more 
than a concretion of compact Basaltic rock. Its natural form 
is suggestive of the animal. Long use has polished it to the hue 
of shining jet. These different fetiches of the wild cat show that 
the symbolic character of the relics became very elaborate. The 
color and the shape of the relic, as well as the ornament attached, 
all have a special significance and indicate the region over which 
the divinity presides. Other specimens of carved animals might 
be referred to, but these will suffice to show the symbolic 
character of the animal figures. 

V. Architectural ornamentation and sculptured stone facades 
frequently illustrate the symbolic character of animal figures. 
We give one specimen. It is taken from the drawings of the 
ruins at Xochicalco in Mexico. 

We quote the words of Mr. E. A. Allen, the author of “‘ The 
Prehistoric World.” He says the ornaments are not stucco 
work, but are sculptured in bass-relief. As one figure sometimes 
covers parts of two stones, it is plain they must have been 
sculptured after being put in position. The height of this front 
is nearly fifteen feet. In the left hand corner of this sculpture 
will be perceived the head of a monstrous beast with open jaws 
and a protruding tongue, This figure is constantly repeated in 
various parts of the facade. Some have supposed it to be a 
crocodile. The rabbit is another figure which constantiy appears 
in portions of the wall. “Some idea may be formed of the 
imme: se labor with which this building was constructed from 
measurements made of several of the masses of porphyry that 
compose it. One stone was nearly eight feet long by three broad. 
The one with the rabbit is five ‘tet by two andahalf This 
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specimen is interesting, as it illustrates the prevalence of animal 
figures in the symbolism of the civilized races. 

in passing over the symbolism of the uncivilized races, we 
have seen that there were three grades of it, corresponding to the 
three grades of cultus. We have found its embodiment in many 
and various tokens, such as the inscribed tablets, specimens of 
carved stone, specimens of picture writing and symbolic effigies; 
In all of these, animal figures were common. We now find that 
the symbolism ofthe civilized races was much more complicated and 
much more difficult to understand. A great change appears, 
giving rise to the idea that possibly there was an intruded 
cultus which had an effect to greatly modify the system among 
these races. Everything is so far advanced that the primitive 
symbols have. disappeared. 















































Fig. 7.—RUINS AT XOCHICALCO.* 

The figures have now come to contain a secondary meaning 
which is very remote from that which is suggested by a_ picture. 
Symbolism had reached a stage which can be compared only to 
the ideographs of the Egyptians. The symbols represent ideas 
but they are neither pictures nor are they phonetic characters, 
but are arbitrary signs which have come to have a meaning 
known only to the priests or to certain classes of the people. 
The meaning was not suggested by anything. in the signs 
themselves, The ideographic art has taken a leap, which 
precludes our following the scent. We must come to it fram a 
different side, and we may not be able to connect the two lines 


~ #We are indebted for the use of this cut to Mr. E. ry Allen, 
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of growth, even if we discover the place where the new form of 
symbolism entered upon its course. In reference to these 
ideographs of the civilized races, we would say that there are 
two or three classes of them, those of Mexico being of one 
grade, and those of Yucatan and Central America of another 
grade, and those of Peru and the United States of Columbia of 
still another. There is, however, a similarity between these 
different grades, and the system in one can be understood by that 
found in the other. There are three or four sources of informa- 
tion in reference to the symbolism of the civilized races. These 
are as follows. (1.) The sculptured glyphics on the monuments 
and tablets. (2.) The carved figures which are found in bass-relief 

: and sometimes in the 
round. (3.) The va- 
rious written charac- 
ters which are con- 
tained in the so- 
called “Codices” or 
manuscripts, which 
have been preserved 
by the Spanish and 
which are supposed 
to represent the 
primitive alphabet of 
this region. 

VI. The hiero- 
glyphics and the ac- 
companying pic- 
tures, which are 
| -| found in the Codices 
will form the last 
class of objects of 
which we shall at 
present speak. These 
illustrate the stage of 
symbolism which 
was common among 
the prehistoric peo- 
ple of Central Amer- 
ica. We present a 
cut which will illus- 
trate this. 

This is taken from 
plate 10 of the Dres- 
den Codex Troano, 

Fig. 7—~ANIMAL FIGURES IN THE CODEX TROANO. If the reader will 
study the hieroglyphs in the cut he will see that they were sim- 
ilar to phonetic letters. 
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The animal figures are worthy of especial notice. These are 
very rude in their appearance and in their form resemble the 
common picture writing. The symbolic or phonetic characters 
seem to be explanatory of them, still the animal figures 
are supposed to be symbolic, though no one knows what the 
meaning of them is. A free translation of the column of 
hieroglyphics, according to Prof. Cyrus Thomas, is.as follows : 
“Facing the south, place the tortilla of Maize on the pan of 
burnt clay and turn it six times,”* 

This is not very clear and docs not throw much light on the 
meaning of the animal figures. 

The animal hanging to the branch of a tree Prof. Thomas calls 
adeer. The other to the left may represent the hare. These 
animal figures evidently meant something, and it is probable that 
the hieroglyphics and the pictures explain one another, but the 
symbolism is so hidden that we can not at present interpret either 
of them. We refer to it here merely to show how common ani- 
mal figures were. The ideographs of the Toltecs and the Maya 
races abound with these animal figures. 

We have now passed over the different parts of the continent 
and have shown that these figures are very common in the 
prehistoric art. A comparison between the different specimens 
will show how universal animal symbols were, but it will also 
illustrate the fact that the symbolism became more elaborate, 
mysterious and complicated. The historic connection between 
the animal worship of the effigy mound builders and the sun 
worship of the monument builders has not been shown. What 
is more, it would be difficult to show it, but we think our 
readers will conclude that symbolism has exhibited various 
stages of development in the different parts of the continent 
and yet retained animal figures throughout all grades. 





*A study of the manuscript Troano. pp.162, Contributions to American Ethnology, 
Vol. 5. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IROQUOIS WHITE DOG FEAST. 


It is an interesting question whether the White Dog F cast is of 
any great antiquity among the Iroquois, and it would seem that it 
is not. My own impression is that it came from the west at a com- 
paratively recent period, being first adopted by the Senecas, and 
extending partially té those farther east. I do not remember any 
early allusion to such a feast, beyond the fact that dogs were often 
eaten at war feasts. Father Jaques, when in captivity to the Mo- 
hawks in 1642-3, said that they offered at that time sacrifices to the 
demon Agreskoi in mid-winter of two bears, entreating his indul- 
gence because they had not eaten human sacrifices before him, 
when they last took Algonquin captives. “ But if we ever again 
capture any, we promise thee to devour them, as we now do these 
two bears.” 

While Dablon and Chaumonot were among the Onondagas, in 
1655-6, the annual war feast took place in the latter part of Janu- 
ary and the first of February, but they mention no sacrifice of 
dogs. Dablon gave an account of the Honnonouaroria, or Dream 
Feast, which began February 22d and lasted three days. This is 
now connected with the White Dog Feast among the N. Y. Onon- 
dagas, but is shorn of its old turbulance. There was great disorder 
and strange interpretations and exemplifications of dreams. <A 
feigned mad-man desired to kill the French, and burst into their 
cabin. Their host was indignant at the insult, pretended to be 
crazy, and set fire to his own house. Chaumonot rescued him, but 
he still raged. “They then offered him a dog as a victim to his 
anger, and to the god of his passion. It is not enough, he said, to 
efface the disgrace and infamy of the attempt to slay a Frenchman 
lodged in my house. They then made him a second offering 
similar to the first, when he at once became calm, and retired by 
himself as if nothing had occurred.” But here there is no intima- 
tion of any national sacrifice. This is probably the original form 
of the feast, as much of the masquerading was almost identical 
with some existing forms and observations at Onondaga. 

Charlevoix, in 1721, being familiar with Iroquois life, took no- 
tice of an usage peculiar to the Miamis, and perhaps some other 
western nations. “After a solemn feast,” he says, “ they placed on 
a kind of altar some figures of pagods.§ * * * The victims 
were to be dogs, and the cries of these animals, which were how!- 
ing with all their might, and of the Indians who howled as if to- 
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answer them, were heard on all sides. When the viands were 
ready, they were offered to the pagods; they were afterwards eaten 
and the bones were burned.” His only mention of anything 
like this among the Iroquois, is that a chief going on a war 
party, makes a feast, “ at which the chief, and, sometimes the only 
dish, is a dog. Some pretend that this animal is offered to the god 
of war, before he is put into the kettle, and possibly this may be 
the practice amongst some nations.” Here is again no hint of a 
periodical feast. 

Other writers might be cited who se:m perfectly ignorant of 
any such custom, in any national way, among the eastern Iroquois 
-at an early day. The earliest that we have is late in the last cen- 
tury, and among the Senecas. It was given by the Rev. Mr. 
Kirkland, and describes a seven days’ feast among the Senecas, in 
January or February, when two white dogs were painted, adorned, 
and strangled the evening before the feast commenced. They 
were hung up in the center of the village, where they remained 
several days. “ Toward the close of the festival they crect a 
funeral pile, place upon it the two dogs, and set it on fire. When 
they are partly consumed, one of them is taken off, and put into a 
large kettle with vegetables of every kind, which they have culti- 
vated during the year. The other dog is consumed in the fire. 
The ashes of the pile are then gathered up, carried through the 
village, and sprinkled at the door of every house. When this cer- 
emony is ended, which is always near the close of the seventh day, 
.all the inhabitants feast together upon the contents of the kettle.” 
As Mr. Kirkland preached to the Onondagas, and dwelt among 
the Mohawks and Oneidas, the presumption is that this feast was 
not customary in their villages. In the same way, during the Rev- 
olutionary War, while Mrs. Campbell was a captive at the Seneca 
capitol, Canadesaga, now Geneva, she saw this feast. A white 
«dog was killed and carried in procession to a large fire, where it 
was thoroughly roasted and then caten. This was early in the 
winter and not towards the spring. 

The account given by Mary Jemison, the “white woman,” is 
substantially the same, in time and circumstances, though she con- 
nects with it the idea of the forgiveness of sins, certainly now held 
by the N. Y. Onondagas in connection with part of the ceremo- 
nies. Mr. Morgan is the only authority to deny this belief. As 
late as 1813 a white dog feast was celebrated at Rochester, and in 
his account Mr. O’Reily says, “ It may be premised that the Sene- 
-cas, and probably others of the Six Nations, have five feasts annu- 
ally,” and he adds that formerly two white dogs were killed. It 
will thus be seen that the sacrifice of dogs was at first peculiar to 
a western nation, that all the carly accounts of the White Dog 
Feast in New York are among the Senecas, and as many of the 
accompanying dances came from the west, it is every way proba- 
ble that it is of mvdern occurrence in the east. 

Apparently it varies a good deal in time. The earlier accounts 
make it a thanksgiving feast for success in hunting and war, as well 
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as beginning ot a new year. Mr. Hale says that the Canada 
Onondagas celebrate it towards spring, in February or March. 
This year the N. Y. Onondagas celebrated it about the middle of 
January, and then went to join in the Tuscarora white dog feast 
a month later. But at the old council fire of the Onondagas it comes 
late in January or early in February, as a rule. There is some 
change even'here. <A generation since it was held at the old moon 
nearest the first of February; this year it came earlier. 

It is easy to see how the ceremony is losing its most striking 
features at Onondaga, by a comparison of its observance this year 
with J. V. H. Clark’s account of it in January, 1841. Ten to 
twenty young men were then chosen as managers for each side, 
who superintended all things. On the first day part of these went 
through the nation, calling all to the council house, and all the 
fires were extinguished, the ashes scattered to the winds, and a new 
fire was kindled with flint and steel. The second day the managers, 
in fantastic costumes, went everywhere gathering gifts for the fes- 
tival. This continued for several days, while games employed 
those at the council house. On the first of the three great days, 
in still more fantastic costume, the managers went around, and 
were supposed to be gathering the sins of the people. In the even- 
ing, horribly arrayed, they “ danced off the witches.” The next 
day was one of festivity and preparation. 

On the last day half a cord of wood was arranged as a sacrificial 
pile, and a house near the council house was selected as a place of 
preparation, where the managers were placed. At nine in the 
morning these led out two white dogs, decorated with red paint, 
wampum, feathers and ribbons. One was quickly strangled and 
hung up on a ladder, and the other one soon followed. Firing and 
yelling succeeded, and a half hour later the dogs were taken into 
the preparation house, where the people’s sins were transferred to 
them. Then they were slung over the shoulders of two men, and 
a double file of Indians followed them slowly around the house of 
preparation, through the council house and around it. In single 
file they re-entered, and the dogs were laid on a low platform. 

In the council house, meanwhile, offerings had been made, which 
were received with blessings by the chief in charge. The proces- 
sion with the dogs, moved thrice around the platform before they 
were laid down, and each time the chief stopped the foremost bear- 
er and whispered in his ear. When they were deposited the pro- 
cession still moved around singing loudly. 

The wood outside had been fired, and was now half consumed. 
The procession formed again, and marched, singing, thrice around 
the fire, when the master of ceremonies stopped on the west side, 
facing the east, and offered prayer. During the singing that fol- 
lowed a dog was cast into the fire, and with another prayer and 
more singing the second followed. Then came the casting of to- 
bacco and other things on the pile. The other proceedings were 
unimportant. 

This differs somewhat from the feast that Mr. Morgan attended 
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among the Senecas. That also, was about the first of February, 
and lasted seven days. The white dog was burned on the fifth 
-day, and before that the people confessed their sins. On the first 
-day, however, the white dog was strangled, and besides his other 
decorations a string of white wampum was hung around his neck. 
I think the significance of white among the Iroquois is of recent 
origin. The dark wampum is most precious, and the’ strings that 
represent the nations are mostly composed of this. Yet the moral 
law is taught to a new chief on ten strings of white wampum. “All 
white, all good,” said a chief to me, “ same as your bible.” 


On the second day came the cleansing of the hearths, but it does 
not seem that there was any extingushing or kindling of the fire. 
On the fifth day. the dog was taken down from the pole on which 
he had been suspended, and burned soon after. It was first laid 
on a bench in the council house, where an address was made, 
which was followed by singing. Then a procession was formed, 
the officiating Indian leading, followed by four others bearing the 
dog on a bark litter. They marched around the altar, and the 
leader faced the rising sun; the dog was laid on the fire with some 
usual ceremonies. ‘Two days of feasting followed, and the peach- 
stone game concluded the festival. 


In 1882 the N. Y. Onondagas assembled towards noon for the 
annual burning, but there is but one dog now. First the squaws 
told their dreams, and there was an attempt at interpretation. 
Just at noon a tall Indian came in with the dog hung over his 
shoulder by a strap about its neck. Receiving some directions he 
went out, but soon returned bearing the dog, while another brought 
in a basket of tobacco. The animal was laid on a platform, and a 
procession moved around it with a solemn chant, when it was taken 
up and carried forth and burned. The chief removed his head- 
‘dress during his prayer, and the usual offerings of tobacco followed. 

Last year and this, the feast has had a curious practical turn in 
burning the dog. For instance in the one just held, at 11 a. m. 
the door of the council house opened, and the procession came in, 
the last man, Thomas Webster, bearing the dog by a cord slung 
over his shoulder, and tied to its forelegs. It was laid on a bench, 
and the procession moved around it. Prayer was offered, the dog 
taken up, and the procession went to a house near by where the 
Beavers were assembled. Offerings of tobacco were made here, 
and the procession returned to the council house. <A basket of to- 
bacco, adorned with ribbons, was placed by the dog, the cover of 
the great and glowing stove was removed, and dog and basket 
were placed within it. With singing the ceremony ended. 

The house where the Beavers were assembled has been men- 
tioned. All of the Onondagas do not attend the white dog feast, 
but the Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Beaver and Snipe clans continue faith- 
ful. Some of these are now divided into two clans, and the Eel 
clan, now one of the largest, is unknown to most writers. The 
Onondagas have at least nine clans. Those which take part in the 
ceremonies are said to be now unequally divided into the Long 
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House and the Short House. These are the terms in use on the 
reservation, but they seem unknown to writers on the Onondagas. 

Mrs. E. A. Smith says they are divided thus: The Bear, Deer, 
Eels and Hawk against the Wolf, Beaver, Snipe and Turtle. She 
also says that the Tuscaroras observe none of the national feasts, 
and it may be that the Onondagas went there this year to inaug- 
urate a reformation. 

Returning from this digression, it may be said that on the fourth 
day of the feast, a round dish containing six peach stones, is carried 
into each of the two houses, and the game begins. If in shaking 
these, one white side comes uppermost, it counts one bean. [If all 
come up white, or all black, it counts five; and the house that 
makes the largest count in two days, takes charge of the remaining 
ceremonies. On the last day comes the peach stone game between 
the men and women, and if the women gain it is a sign of good 
luck. The day after the sacrifice is the time for naming infants 
and young men; and during this also, sins are confessed on a string 
of wampum, perhaps a memento of early Jesuit teaching. 

A comparison of these feasts in New York, with that described 
by Mr. Hale among the Onondagas in Canada, shows wide differ- 
ences in details, and many also exist between the Onondagas and 
Senecas. I doubt whether the other nations ever observed it as a 
customary feast. It may complete the view to outline Mr. Hale’s 
account. There is a difference in time, the Canadian feast coming 
in February or March. The preparation of the dog is as at Onon- 
daga, but it is brought in apparently without ceremony. The 
manager comes from without, and though followed in by a pro- 
cession, he does almost every thing that immediately follows with- 
in and without the council house, the others keeping their seats. 
When he re-enters, a young man carries the dog out in his arms, 
and all the people follow. The pile has just been lighted, and the 
dog is laid on it, while another leader chants a hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing, varied by the praises of others. More wood is heaped on the 
pile, hiding the victim; and as the end draws near, tobacco is re- 
peatedly cast into the fire. With something like a benediction all 
is concluded. 

Such is the past history, as far as we know it, of the White Dog 
Feast among the Iroquois; and such is its present observance. It 
may have had some foundation in the old cannibal feasts to Agre- 
skoi, dogs taking the place of bears, as they did of men; but it 
seems more probable that it came in at the west door of the Long 
House, and may long have been a feast peculiar to the Senecas. 
However it came it is losing its solemn character, and will soon be 
among the things of the past. 

W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 
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A MODERN MOUND BURIAL. 


Editor American Antiquarian. 

DEAR Sir: I herewith send you the following description of 
a mound, opened by one of the Bureau Assistants on the bluff 
back of Dunleith, Illinois. 

This mound is conical in form, very symmetrical, sixty-five feet 
in diameter at the base and ten feet high. It was found to contain 
a rectangular vault thirteen feet long and seven feet wide, (inside 
measurement). The surrounding wall, three feet high and of un- 
even thickness, was rudely built of stone. Three feet from each 
end was a cross wall or partition of like character, thus forming a 
main central chamber about seven feet square and a narrow cham- 
ber or cell at each end something over two feet wide and seven 
feet long. 

The whole vault had been covered over with a layer of logs ex- 
tending across the width of the vault and their ends reaching 
slightly beyond the side walls. 

In the central chamber were found eleven skeletons, six of them 
adults, and four children of different sizes, and one an infant in the 
arms of one of the adults, probably its mother. They had all, ap- 
parently, been interred at one time, and arranged in a circle in a 
squatting or sitting posture, against the walls. 

In the center of the space, around which they were grouped, 
was a fine large shell of Pyrula perversa, which had been con- 
verted into a drinking cup by removing the columella. There 
were also numerous fragments of pottery. 

The end cells, walled up as heretofore stated, were filled with a 
very fine chocolate colored dust, which gave out such a sickening 
odor when first uncovered that the workmen were compelled to 
stop work until it had evaporated. 

The covering was chiefly of oak logs, nearly all of which had 
been peeled, and some of the larger ones had been somewhat 
squared by slabbing off the sides, and the slabs and bark thus re- 
moved, together with the small brush, had been laid over them. 
Over the whole vault, thus covered, had been spread layer after 
layer of mortar containing lime, each succeeding layer thicker and 
harder than that below it. Over this was a foot or more of soil. 

Cyrus THOMAS. 








RELIUS FROM SIBERIA AND JAPAN, 


EDITORIAL. 


RELICS FROM SIBERIA AND JAPAN. 


We propose to give a series of articles upon the relics of this 
country as compared with those in other lands. We have received 
a number of cuts from the American Antiquarian Society. These 
cuts illustrate one point and that is the resemblances that exist be- 
tween the stone relics of this country and those which are found in 
Northern Europe. They are taken from an article prepared by 
Prof. Heinrich Fischer, of Freiburg, Baden. 

CELTS IN SIBERIA, 

Several of these cuts represent stone relics which are common 
in Siberia. Three of these are of unquestionable celt form. They 
are of polished stone and have the general shape of stone axes or 
fleshers, but two of them differ from the American type in that 
they have ridges or protuberances instead of grooves. 





Fiz, 1. 

Figure 1 represents a celt which was taken out of the earth at 
Kegma on the river Angara. The material is of felsite tufa; color, 
yellowish gray. Its form is almost flat with a moderate convex 
swelling toward the middle. Its edge is semi-lunar with two pro- 
truding wings; size, 195 mm. in length and 95 mm. greatest width. 
This resembles the common hand fleshers found in America, except 
that the flare of the edge or blade has a sharper angle than is 
common. 

Figure 2 is a celt found near the village of Zaledejewo. It 
is of a reddish color; material is felsite tufa; its length is 240 mm., 
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width 70mm. In shape the implement is flattened at one end. 
It has two wing-formed projections in the place where American 
specimens have a groove. The ‘axis 
presents a kind of swollen back with steep 
slopings. The edge has the lingual form, 
These two specimens are chipped, not 
ground or polished. 

The third stone (Fig. 3) is similar to 
the second, save that it is shorter and 
wider. The color, green; size 200 mm. 
by S8omm. It is said to have been brought 
from Kamts- 
chatka. Mate- 
rial the same as 
the preceding. 
The peculiari- 
ty of the felsite 
tufa is that 
when chip- 
ped it shows a 
conchoidal fra- 
cture of sharp 
edges. The 
Siberian pre- 
historic man 
was careful to 
select this spe- 
cies of stone 
and shape it for 
his purpose by 
chipping. It is 
generally re- 

Fig. 2. garded as a 
sign of a lower grade that implements 
are chipped instead of being ground. We 
have in this country chipped stone axes 
and celts like these, but they are gencral- 
ly of a different form, having no projec- 
tions on the axes and very seldom flaring 
at the edge. We do not pretend to say 
which is the most advanced, the Siberian 
or the American. Tennessee is the chief 
place where chipped flint celts, scrapers 
and fleshers are found. There are great 
numbers ot them in that State. The 
Tennessee specimens are ground at the 
edge and differ from the Siberian speci- 
mens in this respect. 

TABLETS, TUBES AND PICKS IN SIEFERIA. 

Figure 4 represents a stone relic found on the borders of the 

river Tchadobetz. Its form is four cornered, tapers gently toward 
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Fig. 7. 
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both ends. Its length 335 mm., each of the four sides 40 mm. The 
figure does not correctly exhibit the corners but merely one side. 

Figure 5. This specimen is almost flat. It has three projec- 
tions which are perforated. Its length is 368 mm. It resembles 
our perforated tablets in some respects. The sixth object, Fig. 6, 
has the shape of a spindle. Its material is slate, color violet gray. 
It is small, only 65 mm. long, probably an ornament. The next 
object, Fig. 7, is a perforated cylinder, length 115 mm., diameter 33 
mm. It is of a yellowish color. The surface is covered with 
punctured spots and lines or annulations. The object of this 
specimen is unknown. It may be compared to the four cornered 
specimen, number 4, and also to the perforated tubes which are 
found in this country but differs from them in that it has the form 
of a cylinder rather than a cone. There were found close to it two 
perforated disks, Figs. 8 and 9; one 43 mm. in diameter, the other 
41mm. These were discovered at a depth of 6 meters, while 
building a road near the city of Krasnojarsk on the river Jenessei. 
The Siberian relics are all from the province Jeniseisk. ‘They are 
interesting, for when compared to American relics they show re- 
semblances and yet differences. 


CELTS, HAMMER STONES AND CHISELS IN JAPAN. 
In a description of stone relics from Japan a certain number of 
celts are represented. These are considered by the natives of Japan 
as belonging to a remote epoch. They call them “ raifu,” 


which translated means thunderbolts. Fig. 10 represents one of 
these celts or chisels. It has an edge ground sharp but only on 
one side. Chisels like this are rare. 
They vary from 15 in. 
down to 1% in. Some 
of these celts were found 
inserted in wood and 
horn, similar to the Swiss 
celts. The author thinks 
that the smaller speci- 
mens were used for sculp- 
turing pottery. Fig. 11 
is a curious specimen 
from Japan. Dr. Emil 

| Riebeck found _ great 
Ht] | | quantities bedded in shell 

Fig. 10, and stone heaps. The Fig. 12. 
Japanese call them “ Fundon ishi,’ pound stones. In all proba- 
bility they were fastened between two sticks of wood and used as a 
double bladed chisel or axe, as the sharpened edges seem to 
prove. Some of these axes are formed of pieces of stone which 
are bound together in the middle and have the edges of two sides 
of an irregular shape. The material of these is “ Andesite,” a 
volcanic product. Here we have a variation of the so-called balls 
or hammer stones, resembling in some respects relics found in 
this country but they differ in material, shape and size from Amer- 
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ican specimens. Another stone implement which is somewhat 


Fig. 12, 


rare in Japan is what the Japanese call thunder ham- 
mer. -It has the shape of a thick spindle. It is pointed 
at both ends and has two short swellings in the middle. 
The supposition is that it was employed like a double 
pickaxe, either as a weapon of attack or as a cutting 
implement. 

MACES AND BADGES OF DIGNITY IN JAPAN. 

Still another stone implement found in Japan is called 
the thunder mallet. See Fig. 12. The length of these 
is often three feetor more. Some of them show a 
knob at both ends. Instruments of the same shape, of 
wood, are used among the Ainos. They often present 
fine ornamentations and are used by the chief of villages 
as badges when called upon to settle a quarrel. The 
material is a soft stone, a fact which shows that they 
were used as maces by the prehistoric people. 

ARROW HEADS AND LANCES IN JAPAN, 

There are in Japan many kinds of arrow and lance 
heads, and occasionally specimens which we call per- 
forators or drills. These are of different shapes. Some 
of them elongated, some short, with flaring tangs, some 
bayonet form. The material is generally obsidian, agate, 
rock crystal, opal, or slate. The Japanese connect the 
lance heads with curious traditions. They say that 
yearly a large host of spectres wrapped in dark storm 
clouds rush over the “ Island of the Lance Heads,” in 
the province of Dema. During their transit these lance 
heads are strewn in large quantities over the country. 
Figure 13 represents a lance head or drill 

which was designed to set 
in the hollowed shaft of a 
lance. Figure 14 is a form 
observed in Kamstchatka. 
Fig.13. It has a stem with a knob 
at its head. Specimens like these are \ 
not uncommon in America. Figure 15!"i8-*+- 
has a 
three-sid- 
ed bayo- 
net form. 
T hese 
Fig. 16, lance 
heads are sometimes used in opening dan- Fig. 1s. 
gerous abscesses. Another class of relics is common 
in Japan, called rice spoons. They are extremely small, 
are formed like a shell or like a boat, and seem to have 
been inserted into wooden handle. Figure 16. 
SWORD GUARDS. 
Another relic found in Japan is what is called a 
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sword guard. The form is that of a half globe, the surface being 
polished and covered with small knobs or plates. See Fig. 17. 
THE BEADS AND STONE ORNAMENTS IN JAPAN. 

Among the relics of Japan may be mentioned certain ornaments 
which are found in graves in connection 
with metal or preserved in earthen ves- 
sels. They are 
beads of semilunar 

shape, perforated 
) through the thick- 
est part. See Fig. 
18. The perfora- 
tions correspond with the prehistoric borings 
of America, the centre being narrower 18. 
than the circumference. These beads are supposed is 5% symbolic 
in shape, suggest either the moon or the male and female organs. 
They are called magatama. Itis a singular fact that the Japanese 
Emperor has for his ensignia of office the sword, the mirror and 
the magatama. These insignia are not of arbitrary introduction, 
but of holy inheritance. The beads were worn by the warriors 
tied to the girdle, or around the neck, hanging down to the body, 
but were used only by persons of rank. They remind us of the 
shell beads and bear teeth worn by the warriors and great men 
in America. 





NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH-£OLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


ErunicaL MutTiILations.—M. Magtot made communication 
on the above subject (Jan’y, 1885), to the society d’ Ethnographic 
de Paris, in which he divides them into six classes, viz: 

I. Cutaneous, such as painting and tattooing the skin, and dep- 
ilation. 

Il. Facial mutilations, such as the introduction of a foreign 
substance into the lips, the nose, the eyes. 

III. Cephalic mutilations, enhancing deformities and treph- 
inings. 

IV. Mutilations of the trunk and members, such as amputation 
of the breast, wearing corsets, cutting off a joint at the death of a 
relative, Chinese foot compression, etc. 

V. Dental mutilations, by fracture, extraction, filing, etc. 

VI. Genital mutilations, circumcision, infribulation, eunuchism, 
voluntary castration, excision of the clitcris, /a/ia, etc. 

To these he adds certain barbarous practices employed 
by the Peruvian and Mexican women in order to avoid 
conception and to excite the virile member by imitating 
lotions and stings of insects, and finally the use of the 
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Kalang, an ornamental piece of bone or wood, which to the num- 
ber of two or three, was worn between the prepuce and penis. 

SKULLS FROM SARDINIA.—M. Gouin (of Cagliari) communi- 
cates to the Societe’ d’ Anthropologie, of Paris, (Jan. 22, 1885), some 
remarks on the skulls found in the grotto of "Arrevi i, in Sardinia, in 
which he considers them to be of the same type as those in the 
caverns of Laugerie, in western France. 

He also referred to the later discovery of a cav ern at Tamara, 
where potteries of black earth are found. 

Speaking of the Muraghis, he considers them and all megal- 
ithic monuments of Africa to have been constructed by a people 
of the same origin as that which erected the monuments of Brit- 
tany, the Balearic Islands, ete. 

M. Martillet stated, how ever, there were no meglaithic remains 
in Sardinia. 

SPANISH AND PorTUGUESE GypsiEs.—M. Bataillard presented, 
in January, 1885, to the Societe’ d’ Anthropologie de Paris, a com- 
munication on the above subject, which he characterizes as “ une 
etude trop neg’lige’e.” He considers that no date can be assigned 
to the arrival of this strange people in Europe, that its whole an- 
cestry was not derived from India, that the imigrations may have 
been successive, at long intervals. He dwells especially upon the 
well known ability of the race as metal workers, which is certain- 
ly a curious accomplishment for a zomadic tribe, of rude and bar- 
baric acquirements and envirionments. 

He enters into the consideration of two strange customs that 
prevail among them, the /atcho die/o and the girdle of chastity and 
the use of the word dusno, to designate one set of their blood, 
the Hebrews call all except themselves “ goyim.” 

CANNIBALISM AMONG THE RED-skins.—M. Ch. Letourneau 
read a paper on the above subject before the Societe’ Anthropol- 
ogie de Paris, (Jan. 22,1885), based upon observations of M. Far- 
and, a missionary for fifteen years in North-western America. 
Cannibalism he considers of two kinds, one when reduced to it by 
famine, the other as practiced in war (by the Cree and Blackfeet 
Indians ),on the field of battle. Here the idea is that by eating the 
heart of a warrior all his bravery will pass into his devourer. It 
was stated by M. de Nadenltoc that Sitting Bull’s band of Sioux 
had opened the breasts and devoured the hearts of the American 
soldiers slain by them. 

AccouCHMENTS.—M. de Maricenet contributes to the Bulletin 
de la Societe’ d’ Anthropologie’ de Paris, (Vol. 7, p. 704), some 
notes upon popular superstitions connected with accouchments in 
the environs of Arleuf. 

In the same volume is a curious paper on comparative obstetrics 
translated from the English of Dr. Englemann of St. Louis. 

M. F. Zuillard contributes to the same Bulletin, (p. 710), an 
article on the rock-sepulchres at Port Bara, on St. Pierre 
Quiberon. 

“ Tue Excavations at Assos.—Under this title is given, in 
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the Com. Blattder—. g. fir’ it A. E. & W., (Jan., 1885, XVI, 1.) 
an interesting account of some observations by Prof. R. Virchow 
on the ancient skulls found there and in Cyprus. These explora- 
tions have been the past three years conducted through the Arch- 
ological Institute of America and the excellent work done by 
that public spirited institution is well known to cur readers. Mr. 
Joseph Thache Clarke’s examinations have been thorough and cor- 
rect. In the present article great stress is laid upon the finding of 
seven skeletons in the Necropolis at Assos; these showed no trace 
of incineration and were placed in clay vessels as was the case 
likewise in Sardinia. These interments Virchow refers to the 
third or fourth century, B. C. 


The skulls appear to have been of different races and buried ‘at 
successive periods, one probably being as carly as the sixth centu- 
ry B.C. Prof. Virchow, from the examination of these and oth- 
ers with ancient Trojan remains, believes that with the exception 
of the brachycephalous female head from Hissarlik, the most an- 
tique skulls from the Troas were dolicocephalouss * * * and 
that these (already described ) dolicocephalous skulls approached 
more nearly to the form of those of classical antiquity, whilst 
the brachycephalous appeared to be from some other peculiar 
race or stem. 


Fo.k-Lore Socreties.—A most laudable enterprise has lately 
been started in Soulle, Spain, the publication of a semi-monthly 
journal devoted to folk-lore (Bulletin Folk—l’erico Espanole ), un- 


der the able guidance ot Messrs. A. Machado y Alvare and A. 
Guichet y Sierra. It has not confined its energies simply to the 
propagation of matter relative to its subject, but is likewise mak- 
ing a spirited effort, with success, towards the formation through- 
out all Spain of Folk-lore societies, to study the wealth of material 
contained in the various geographical divisions of that famous land. 

The learned editors have also issued a number of works bearing 
on this most important topic, and from their well known learning 
and zeal, great results may be confidently looked for from the har- 
vest of the Peninsula. The field is a wide one and has never 
before been worked. While the popular beliefs and traditions 
can, to some extent, be found in the various Romanceros the 
science of Folk-lore deals with such survivals from a different 
stand point. Classification renders a valuable aid in the hands of 
an experienced searcher. In this connection it might be worthy 
of consiieration whether an International Folk-lore congress could 
not be held with advantage, within the next few ycars at some 
central point. Great good has always resulted from such confer- 
ences, both to the work and the workcrs. 

Tue Caves or SAuMONSAY.-—M. Bonneme’re recently explored 
these caves which he considered a prchistoric tax house. 

He also adverted to the popular Breton belief that the seventh 
consecutive son of a woman who had never had a daughter was 
et necessitate rei a born physician and instanced a child of 8 years 
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of age whom he knew was practicing medicine. A similar belief 
was stated to exist in Polynesia. 

[ Bulletin de la Societe’ S’ Anthropologie VIII. I. ’83-5]. 

AN INTERNATIONAL ConGREss of the Universal Scientific 
Alliance will be held under the auspices of the /rzstitution Ethno- 
graphique at Paris on 2d—5th of July, 1885. This is the first 
time such an assemblage has ever been convoked and many matters 
of the highest importance will be discussed. Prof. Len de Rosny 
will preside. Messrs. Henry Phillips, Jr. and Daniel G. Brinton 
of Philadelphia, H. H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, Charles Rau, 
of Washington, J. Carson Brevoort, of Brooklyn, N. Y., James 
D. Butler, of Madison, Wis., are American members of the com- 
mittee of organization, clothed with full power to admit members 
to the right of entrance and participation in the Congress, where 
success is well assured. During the session a bulletin of the pro- 
ceedings will be issued. 

RoMAN EARTHWORKS NEAR Lorcm are described in an inter- 
esting paper by Prof. E. Paulus, read lately before the Wurttemb. 
Alter Thumsverein, in Stuttgart, and published in full in the 
Wurtt- Virteljahres hefte for Landes geschichte. [ Vol. VII., p 42] 

Prof. L. Mayer contributes to the same periodical (p. 48), an 
illustrated account of the national collection of antiquities recently 
rearranged. The objects are valuable and manifold both from 
prehistoric and later times. 

PREWISTORIC IMPLEMENTS IN JAPAN.—Mr. Kanda, a well 
known antiquarian of Japan, has recently published an illustrated 
volume, “ Notes on the ancient stone implements of Japan,” 
which according to its reception by the press scems to possess con- 
siderable merit. [ature XXI, p. 805, p. 538. ] 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL Frnps.—Signor Fiorelli presented to the R. 
Accademia de’ Lincei, (Rome), at its meeting March 15, 1885, 
a synopsis of the Archxological finds in Italy, during the preced- 
ing month. 

Vol. XIV, heft IV of the Mittheiliengen der Anthropologis- 
chen Gessellchaft in Wien is rich in Ethnological and Archeolog- 
ical matter. Appearance of Jade and Neprite in Europe was made 
by Dr. A. B. Mayer, of Dresden, on April 15, which is to appear 
in the next number of the Mittheiliengen. Dr. Michael Haberlannt 
at the same session, contributed a paper on the question of the im- 
migration of the Indo-Germans to Europe, which he answers in 
the negative. A discussion upon the main points of this commu- 
nication was participated in by Dr. Neumann, Dr. Penka, Dr. Po- 
lak, which some of positions, among others a possible emigration 
of the Hamites from Europe, were controverted. 


Dr. Richard Andree, (Leipzig), presented a paper against the 
pre-Columbian knowledge of Iron in America, basing an argu- 
ment on the absence of that metal from the oldest sepulchral finds 
of the New World, and believes it possible that the stone structures 
were erected by the use of stone implements. 
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Dr. A. Bauer contributes to the correspondenz—Blatt der deutch- 
er gesell, for Anthrop., Ethnolog. und Urgeschicdte, (XVI. 2, 
Feb’y, 1885), a valuable and extended article on the worship of 
fetiches and departed spirits as the original form of all religions. 


In the same periodical (p. 13), mention is made of a recent pub- 
lished account of the valuable oriental collections of the Royal 
Museum of Ethnology at Dresden. 


DOLMENS IN FrANcE.—Messrs. Pally, Auger and Isgen, in last 
December, made some excavations into a dolmen mound, Za 
Planche a Pierre (sic) lle d’ Yen, France where among other 
remains they found a skeleton. 
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By Pror. Jonn AVERY. 


Tne PEOPLE OF THE MALDINES. —This group of coraline islets, of the form 
known as atols, is situated 1n the Indien Ocean south west of Ceylon, and extends 
over a space about 470 miles long by 70 miles wide. The name is supposed to- 
mewn ‘* Palace Islands,” being composed of Male (Hind. Mahal, ‘palace,’) the 
designation of the principal island and the residence of the Sultan, and diva, 
(Sk. dvipa, ‘island.’) Owing to the insignificance of these islands and the dif- 
ficulty of navigation among them, we have few authentic descriptions of their 
inhabitants. The eurliest writers on the East do not refer t> the Maldines by 
name, though some of them had heard that there were numerous islands in the- 
vicinity of Ceylon. Our principal awhorities are Ibn Batuta, the Moorish. 
traveler, who visited the group in A. D. 1348-4: F. Pyrard de Lavel, a French. 
adventurer, who lived there in captivity from 1602 to 1607; government sur- 
veyors, 1834-86; and, lastly, an exhaustive monograph prepared by H. C. P. 
Bell and published by the Government of Ceylon in 1883, About 200 of the- 
islets are inhabited, and the population, which cannot be accurately stated, is 
thought to not exceed 30,000 souls. Of the earliest settlers of these islands we- 
know nothing, save what may be inferred from the present appearance of the 
inhabitants, and from a vague tradition that the first colonists were Cingala 
from Ceylon. Ethnically the population is of a mixed character, the dark 
Dravidian type prevailing. Along with the oval face and well-opened eyes of 
the Aryans, one sees the flat face, the short and broad nostrils, and the heavy 
jaws of the South-Indians. There are also traces of the negro type, due to u 
former importation of slaves from Africa. The men usually have a dark cop- 

r complexion, while the women have a more olive hue. The religion of the- 

aldinians has been Mohaimnmadanism for many centuries. This was probably 
gradually introduced by traders from the Persian and Arabic gulfs or from the- 
west coast of India or Ceylon, but became the official religion about A. D. 1200. 
Underlying this are evident traces of posecey ene and nature-worship. The- 
language in the main, though with a considerable admixture of Persian and 
Arabic words, closely resembles the Sinhalese, particularly that every form of- 
it which had no Sanskrit or Pali ingredients. No grammar of the language 
has yet been written. On the Southern Atoles and at Male there is still known 
an ancient alphabet of 23 letters, called dives akaru ‘island letters,’ which is. 
syllabic and written from left to right. ©The characters resemble those once 
used in Southern India, The alphabet which has been in general use for two. 
and a half centuries is called gabuli-tana, ‘accepted writing.’ 1t has 18 letters. 
besides a few derived from the Arabic and Persian, and is written from right 
to left. The vowels are not inherent, and are supplied by diacritical marks... 
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“The people have a few songs and legends, but nothing indigenous which can 
be dignified by the name of literature. 


Tue TRAVELS oF Inn Batuta.—We have just now alluded to this writer, 
who was one of the greatest travelers of ancient or modern times. He was 
horn at Tangiers in 1304 and died at Fiji in 1377. The years from 1325 to 
1849 were spent by him in foreign travel, during which time he visited most of 
the countries of the then known world. Proceeding across Africa to Alexan- 

-dria he visited Syria and Palestine; then passing down tle eastern coast of 
Africa he crossed over to Asia and traversed Arabia and Persia. Afterwards 
he visited the principal cities of Western-Central Asia, and soon down through 
Afghanistan to Delhi, where he spent eight years. Having been appointed on 
an embassy to China, he sailed from Cambay, but, instead of prosecuting his 
voyage, crossed over to the Maldines, where he remained 18 months, enjoying 
high distinction among the natives and allying himself in marriage with the 
best families. Leaving these islands, he visited Ceylon, Southern India and 
Bengal, whence he continued his journey to China by water. Returning after 

-some time, he again traversed Western Asia and Northern Africa to Fez. Be- 
fore his death he spent six years in Spain and Central Africa. He left a manu- 
—- account of his travels of which the first extended notice was published 
in Europe in 1808. In 1845 an incomplete Portuguese translation of a MS. 
‘brought from Fez at the end of the last century was published at Lisbon. <A 
rendering into English from similarly imperfect materials was made by Dr. 8. 
Lee in 1829 for the Oriental Translation Committee of London. After the 
French conquest of Algeria, perfect MSS. were discovered at Fez. from which 
two French scholars published in 1874-9 the text and translation in four vol- 
ames. Batuta’s account of his visit to the Maldines and Ceylon, forming a 
part of this work, has been recently rendered into English by Mr. Albert Gray 
and by the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Itisa 
most valaable addition to our knowledge of these regions at a period when 

-other sources of iuformation are scanty and of doubtful yalue. 
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RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVaNCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—It is 
‘understood that the next meeting of the American Association will be held at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on August 26th, and following days, The mayor of the 
-city, and the president of the University of Michigan have both extended cor- 
-dial invitations to the association, promising their hearty co-operation and giv- 
ving assurances that ample accommodation for the members will be provided. 


* DECLINE OF CIVILIZATION AFTER THE Romans. Mr. II. Butterworth read 
a paper on North-umbria, describing the decline of civilization after the Ko- 
~man occupation. Assailed by fierce Picts and Scots on the north, by Jutes, 
Saxons and Angles on the east, the Britains were obliged to yield. —‘* Histor 
«does not record the various steps taken in the conquest of this district. though 
the relics in the caves at Sittle tell the tales of the hurried retreat of the terri- 
fied Celts from the plain to the mountain fastnesses, where, beneath the drip- 
ping roofs of the caves, they lost year by year the memory of the civilization 
-of the past. A few charred bones show how hunger drove them to slay their 
horses and the broken spindles that remain tell bow the women were compelled, 
-at last, to make spindle whorls from the bones that lay around them.” Brad- 
ferd Hist. and Antig. Society, April 10th. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, April 28, Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on 
certain rude stone monuments in West moreland. A little to the south of the 
“village of Shap are the remains of some very extensive rude stone monuments, 
and a circle is said to have been destroyed when the rainbow was made. The 
“most interesting monument in the neighborhood is situated at a place called 
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Gunnerskeld,two or three miles to the north of the village, and consists of two - 
irregular concentric, slightly oval rings about fifty and one hundred feet in 
diameter, respectively, the longest diameter being from north to south. A pa- 
per by Admiral A. 8. Tremlett, on quadrilateral constructions near Carnae, 
was read, which described certain enclosures explored by the late Mr. James. 
Milu. A paper by M’ Jean |’ Henreux, on the Kepip Sesoators, or ancient 
Sacrificial Stones of the north-west tribes of Canada, was read. The stone 
which consists uf a roughly hewn quartzite boulder, about fifteen inches high 
and fourteen in diameter, is placed on the summit of a pyramidal mound com- 
manding an extensive view of both the Red Deer and Bow River valleys. 


PERU IN HER Decne. A writerin the Inter Ocean who signs himself Curtiss 
describes the desolation of Peru, caused by the Chilian army. He says the 
entire museum of Peruvian curiosities, one of the largest and finest in the 
world, was packed up and shipped to Santiago, the books in the National Li- 
brary were thrown into sacks and sent after the museum, and historical paint- 
ings were cut from their frames as private plunder, The greatest painting of 
Peru, Marinis’ “ Burial of Atahualipa, the last of the Incas,” was stolen from 
the wall where it had always hung, but the protests of the diplomatic corps in- 
duced the Chilians to return it. The churches and private houses were stripped 
in asimilar manner; what could pot be stolen was burned. Nothing was sacred 
in the eyes of these modern vandals, whose purpose was to deprive the Peru- 
vians of everything they prized. 


A FsprEratIon has been formed of the provincial learned and archeological 
societies, Europe, with a view of affording a more efficient protection to national 
antiquities. The society will serve as a correspondent for the provincial 
societies, ard an annual congress will be held. Sucha federation should be 
formed in this country, and « regulation secured by which the havoc among 
our prelistoric works should be stopped. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Society, May 4. Prof. Hughes thought that 
sufficient evidence had been accumulated to justify a rough chronological ciassi- 
fication of the Paleolithic weapons of the district, under three principal heads. 
Neolithic implements he classified into two distinct ages, The Roman occu- 
pation was recognized by the waste of a pottery yard. Some pottery »nd 
lumps of clay had been discovered, which retain even the impression of the marking 
on the skin of the fingers that had pressea them 1500 years ago. 


Mysteriovs Inpran Pictures. At a recent mecting of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society » paper was read by Dr. W. Mathews, U. 8. A., on the mytho- 
logical dry painting of the Navujoes, among whom the lecturer has spert sev- 
cral years, enjoying opportunities for observing the mysteries of their medicine 
lodges, which no one before him had unraveled. These pictures, although the 
work of hours, are as solemnly obliterated again a few minutes afterward by 
the chief medicine men, as they are painted with dry powders upon the sand 
floor of the medicine lodge, from which the uninitiated are rigidly excluded. 
The few pictures the lecturer had seen were represented in large charts, and 
their meaning expounded, requiring the explanatory relation of many curious 
traditions. myths and sacred rites, 7’he National Republican, Washington, D, 
C., April 8, 1885. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Henshaw and Mound Builders’ Pipes.—The pamphle* on Mound Builders’ 
Pipes, by Mr. C, E. Putnam, has awakened very much interest among arche- 
ologists of this country and Europe. The attack upon the society by Mr. Hen- 
shaw, which was published in the second report of the Ethnological Bureau, 
seems to have aroused indignation in many different quarters. The letters 
which have been received by Mr. Putnam congratulating him on the boldness 
of his defense are not only numerous but from the very best sources, The 
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more we read Mr. Henshaw’s article, the more pretentious and groundless do 
the positions of the writer seem. There is scarcely a truthful or convincing 
paragraph in the whole article, and many of the remarks are as careless and 
groundless as they can well be.. Mr. Henshaw would better have confined his 
attention to his own department of ornithology, or else have been a litile more 
modest in entering upon the department of archeology. The arrogance which 
he has exhibited is certainly not a good introduction for him in the new field. 
‘ The wonder is that Major Powell, the Chief of the Bureau, should not have 
seen the carelessness of his statements and noticed tbe supercilious air with 
which he has treated archeologists generally. Written by an assistant and 
endorsed by the chief, the article 1s destined to produce mischief and arouse 
— against the Bureau. Mr. Henshaw evidently owes an apology to the 
avenport Society. 


The transactions of the Victoria Institute, for May. 1884, contains an arti- 
--cle on ‘* Prehistoric man in Egypt and the Lebanon, by Sir J. W. Dawson, K. 
O. M.G., LL. D., F. R.S. That for April, 1884, one on the Prehistoric factory 
- of flint implements at Spienne’s by Rev. J. Mayens Mello, M. A. F.G. 8. 
These articles are of great interest. Dr. Dawson first speaks of the Egyptian 
relics. He refers to the discoveries by Gen’] Pitt Rivers, (see Journal of the 
Anthropological Inst., May, 1882). He thinks that the gravel beds are genu- 
ine pleistocene deposits, but the flint relics are natural, caused by the imping- 
ing of stone on the flints. He uses the expressive term ‘‘ bulb percussion.” 
Dr. Dawson has made some interesting discoveries in Lebanon, such as bone- 
breccia and stalagmite deposits, which contain flint knives. The caves referred 
to are called Ant Elias and Grotto Nahr el Kelb, or Dog-river,also the Ras of Bey- 
rout. He thinks the geolugical changes which have distinguished these caves 
are described as follows: The Lebanon district experienced eclevatory move- 
ments in the Eocene and Pliocene but in the Pleistocene period it was sub- 
merged several hundred feet. At this time the caves were cut, It was 
again elevated in the post-glacial age. At this time the men took possession of 
the country and established themselves in the caves. This state of things was 
closed by the great post-glacial submergence or deluge of which we are finding 
so many: evidences in many parts of the world.” The article on ‘‘ prehistoric 
factory of implements” is a good description of the Neolithic period. Pre- 
historic manufactures are supposed to have existed at Cisbury in England in 
Chavigny, France, in Ardennes, and Cresswell. Spicnnes was a center of manu- 
factory. Spiennes’ flints have been found in many places. The author 
thinks that these were deposits in prehistoric pits which were dug into the 
chalk, made by Neolithic men, but does not decide whether the Neolithic 
race was formed by the incoming of the Aryans or whether they were a non- 
Aryan race. In this country rude specimens, resembling Paleolithic weapons 
have been found upon the surface. Prof. F. W. Putnam thinks that they are 
the results of the washing or denudation of the glacial period. The two periods, 
if we take the pits in the chalk of France and the relics on the surface in 
America as tokens are not so separate and distinct as some have supposed. 


The Old Testament Student Vol. IV, No. V, contains an article on the 
universality of serpent worship, by Prof. W.G. Moorhead, D. D. The author 
mentions the Druids, the Hindous and the Mexicans. The same number con- 
tains a description of nature worship as prevalent in many lands, by Justin A. 
Smith, D.D. This article is one of a serics, which is entitled ‘‘Studies in Arch- 
ology and comparative religion,” which has been running through several 
numbers of this valuable journal. The same Journal for Feb., 1885, contains 
a very scholarly article upon the dogma of the Resurrection among the ancient 
Egyptians, by Paul Pierrot, translated by Prof. Howard Osgood. 


The American Journal of Archeology, Vol. I, No. I, has an article by 
Prof. A. C. Merriam, on inscribed Sepulchral Vases, from Alexandria. We 
have not seen the journal itself, 

The Western Antiqguary, Plymouth, Eng., W. TH. K. Wright, F. R. Hist. 
Soc. Borough Librarian, Plymouth, is an interesting local journal, but con- 
tains many items for general reading. The January number contains a refer- 
ence to the Trelawncy papers, as showing the connecting link between old Ply- 
mouth in England and the early settlement of Maine. 
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Bulletin du Musie, Royal D’ Historie Naturelle De Belgique, Touee II, 
No. 8-4, Touee III, 1-2-3-4, have been received. A very valuable publication 
devoted to Natural Science in general. It occasionally contains articles on 
prehistoric archeology. 

Bulletino della Commissione, Archeologica Comunale di Roma, Anno 12, 
second series. This is one of the most valuable journals published in Europe. 
It is always rich in the description of recent finds and contains many photo- 
graphic plates illustrating the statuary and inscriptions which have come to 
light. As works of art these plates are very valuable. 

Bulletin de la Societe D’ Anthropologie de Paris, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, Fasicule 
Jan’y—Dec., 1884. This journal is devoted to Anthropology in the technical 
sense of anatomy but embraces other subjects, such as the language, customs, 
ethnography of the different races. It is a thoroughly scientific work. We 
are glad to have it upon our exchange list and recommend it to our readers. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britzin and Ireland, May, 
1835, Vol. XIV, No. 4. An interesting article on systems of relatiunship 
among the Australians, by Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L, L.L.D. 
The author advances the idea that **communal marriage,” as he proposes to 
call it, was original and founded on natura] instincts Three distinct bonds 
of union. 1st, the tribe; 2d, the gens; 3d, the connection between Father and 
Son. Marriage was exogamous. 1, women were stolen; 2, captured; 3, taken 
from alien tribes, They became part of a tribe by communal marriage. The 
same number contains notes on the tribes of New South Wales, by A. L. P. 
Cameron Esq., and one on initiation ceremonies of the Kurnai tribe, by A.W. 
Hewitt, Esq., F. G.S. The President’s address, by Prof. W. T. H. Flower 
L. L. D., V. P. R. 8., P. Z. &., &c., contains much interesting matter upon 
the types of human races. 1st the negro or Ethiopian type; 2d the Mongolian 
type; 8d the Caucassian or white division. The subject of race division is 
undergoing much study and doubtless there will ultimately be discovered sat- 
isfactory basis or standard for dividing the races. 

The New England Historical and Geneological Register, Vol. XX XIX, No. 154, 
April, 1885, contains the address by Marshall Wilder. descriptive of 
the progress of Archeolegy and American History, during the year 1884. Mr. 
Wilder is a very intelligent and broad scholar and always makes an interesting 
address. f 

The American Journal of Philology, Vol. VI, No. 21,, contains a photo- 
graph and a descriptive article on the Ephebro inscription in the possession of 
Columbia College, by A. C. Merriam. 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society Vol. XXII, “Part 
Ill, July, 1-385, is at hand; just received. 

A Picturesque History of Ohio is being prepared by Henry A. Shepard. The 
following are utles to the introductory chapter; 1, Ancient Remains 
—Defensive Enclosures; 2, Ancient Remains—Sacred Enclosures; 3, Ancient 
R *mains—Mounds; 4, Contents of the Mounds; 5, Anomalous Ancient Re- 
mains, 

The Antiquary for June is at hand. No magazine is more welcome to our 
sanctum than this. It is always full oz new and old matter and shows a 
scholarly and discriminating taste. Itis splendidly printed and 1s one of the 
best journals published. We are always glad to quote from its pages. 

We quote the following from this number about the Belfast Natural Field 
Club, A. W. Lett read an interesting discovery on the antlers of red deer, 
found during excavations at Mr. Waddle’s lime quarries. Half a cart load of 
deer horns was found at a depth of six or seven feet from the surface. The 
exact spot is close to the prehistoric cemetery where many funeral urns have 
been found and near a large fort that was leveled within the present century. 
The find was of such a nature that it led to the opinion that the deer horns 
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had not been shed inthe ordinary way, but the deer had been killed by 
rimeval man for food, though no teeth or other bones were found. A simi- 
ar discovery has been made by Mr. William Grey near Balley Rudder, the 
locality _— the mammoth tooth in the possession of Cannon Grainger 
was foun 


The Museum. Our former contributor, Mr. E. A. Barber has started ‘a 
little magazine to be published at Philadelphia, entitled Z’he Museum. It is 
devoted tu mineralogy, archeology and other topics, but is especially adapted 
to relics. Itis tastefully printed and is well edited. We hope that it may be 
successful. Mr. Barber has had considerable experience in collecting and is a 
gentleman of refincment and culture. 


The lowa Historical Record. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1885. 


This is a quarterly, published by the State Historical Society at Iowa City. 
The society was instituted by the legislature in 1857. The record is the re- 
sumption of the ‘‘Anrals of Iowa,” which was published for 12 years, but 
was suspended in 1874, J. L. Pickard is the President. The first number con- 
tains an article on the name Iowa, by C. W. Irish. Tie author states that the 
emigration of the Dakota tribes was from south west to north-east. This 
makes the third view: Mr. Morgan says from north-west to south-east ; Rev. 
Mr. Williamson says from north-east to the south-west, and then north-west ; 
Mr. Irish says south-west to north-east. The Iowa's were a branch of the 
Dakotas. They have been, as long as tradition has any account of them, in 
the vicinity of the state which bears their name, sometimes in Illinois, some- 
times in Missourt, sometimes in Texas. Hennepin, in 1682, located them in 
north-west [owa, as did De Lisle in his map of 1718. The word Iowa, the 
author thinks, may mean either the sleepy ones or the dusty heads ; the first 
because they were afraid to venture far in the chase, and the second because 
their heads were sprinkled with a yellow dust or sand from the plains. 


History of Indian Missions on the Pacifie Coast. By Rev. Myron EE ts, Phil- 
adelphia. American Sunday School Union, 10 Bible House, New York, 


Rev. M. Eells has been a missionary among the Indian tribes of Washing- 
ton Territory for many years. He has had his education in that region, as 
his father, Rev. Cushing Eells, was a missionary before him. The readers of 
THE ANTIQUARIAN have known something of the proficiency which he has 
acquired in the Indian languages and in archeological studies. The book 
which he has written is a history of missions, prepared entirely from the his- 
torical and missionary stand-point. If more of ethnological and arch- 
eeological material could have been put into it, this would have increased its 
value, but as a history it is thorough and comprehensive. We hope that Mr. 
Eells will prepare a volume on the traditions, locations, customs and lang- 
uages of the Indiar tribes of this Territory, for no one is better qualified. 


Indian Sign Language, with explanatory notes. By W.P. Cruarn, U. 8. A. 
Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersley & Co. 


This is a valuable book, more valuable than at first sight it appears to be. 
It is made up of a series of short essays. which look like definitions, It is 
arranged in an alphabeticai order. It also bears the title ‘‘sign language,” as if 
it were a technical treatise on that subject. . It is, however, not a dictionary, 
but treats of many subjects and is very miscellaneous in its character, The 
author was a captain in the regular army and had great opportunities for 
learning the customs, traditions ‘and sign language of the diffcrent tribes. He 
seems to have been very diligent in this his self imposed task,* and has really 
given tothe public much information which could have been gained in no 
other way. Such diligence is to be commended. There are many persons 
who have long been residents among the natives, who have had the same op- 
portunities, but who have remained ignorant of all matters which concerned 
the real life of the people. There are 1 many sources from which information 
can be gained. Among them, the traditions of the Indians themselves, 
which an interpreter might hear and treasure up if he would, are not the least 
valuable. This seems to be the main source with Mr. Clark. 








